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At Luncheon Van Houten’s Cocoa is The Best. 


A half tea-spoonful is sufficient to make a delicious cup, sugar being 
added to taste. When ready compare it with a cup of any other brand, 
and you will at once agree that for delicacy of flavor, and enticing aroma, 
Van Houten’s is unequalled. By their special process of manufacture, the 
excess of fat is removed, and the resulting beverage made easily digestible, 
even by those who find ordinary cocoa apt to disagree with them. 
It makes a light, nourishing and delightful luncheon, and possesses 
the advantage of being at the same time the most economical in use. 


Sold by all Grocers. Don’t forget to order it! 
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Lone Marie, 
By W. E. NORRIS. 


Cuapter VII, 


THE BOLD INVADER. 


a. must have noticed the proneness of statesmen, 

philosophers, scientific experts and other superior beings to 
overlook matters of detail which are obvious enough to their 
humbler brethren. With clear vision fixed upon generalities, wide 
issues and far horizons, they are apt to ignore what lies beneath 
their noses, and thus to find those features brought into sudden and 
painful contact with the ground. This may be for their ultimate 
good, as tending to keep the pride of intellect within bounds, 
but it is a disconcerting experience and trying to the temper. 
Miss Ludlow’s temper was a sweet one; but, as bas been recorded, 
she very nearly lost it on being informed by Mrs. Strover of what 
anybody might have conjectured, and although it did not take her 
very long to recover her outward equanimity, she could not so easily 
pardon herself for having been such a goose. Given a man like 
Gordon Heneage, hard up and avowedly unscrupulous, what could 
be expected but that he should seize any opportunity that might 
offer of bettering his position by marriage? And supposing him 
to be urged on (as of course he had been by Mrs. Strover) in a 
particular direction, was it likely that he would fail to respond to 
the spur? It was not necessary, and perhaps it would not be 
just, to blame him; but it was permissible to feel a little disap- 
pointed in him. Taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
serious courtship of Gracie Barron would be a line of conduct on 
his part which did not fit in with Marie’s diagnosis of his character, 
and we all know how hard it is to distinguish between people in 
_~whom we have been deceived and people who have deceived us. 
“Tf he were the man that I took him for,” Marie reflected, “ he 
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might be guilty of big, bold sins, but never of meanness. And it 
would be mean, with the reputation that he has, to take advantage 
of Gracie’s utter ignorance and inexperience.” 

Then she was suddenly brought face to face with the humili- 
ating question of whether she was not perchance a trifle jealous, 
and it was probably this as much as anything else that decided 
her to keep her lips provisionally closed and her eyes open. She 
did not wish to serve the man in whom she was interested an ill 
turn, nor did she wish to alarm the readily-alarmed Mrs, Barron 
without reason, and ‘indeed, as the result of keeping her eyes 
open, she soon perceived that there was no very visible reason for 
making a fuss. Gordon Heneage was, it was true, a frequent 
visitor in Hill Street, but there were others as frequent as he 
and more assiduous in their attentions, while Gracie could not be 
said to show a marked predilection for any one of them. 

Nevertheless, on being asked one morning by Mrs. Barron 
when they were going to Paris, Marie answered with alacrity that 
there was no time like the present. 

“Tf we run over for a fortnight or three weeks now,” she said, 
“we shall be sure of enjoying ourselves, The alternative would 
be to wait until Easter, when you will be giving up this house. 
But at that season all London empties itself on to the boulevards, 
and you would miss the impression that I should like you to get 
of the most delightful city in the world.” 

“Ts that so?” asked Mrs. Barron. ‘“ Well, what do you say, 
Gracie ?” 

Gracie replied that she believed London to be the most 
delightful city in the world, but that she was willing to give 
Paris an opportunity of going one better, if it knew how, and 
Marie observed with relief that London appeared to have no 
special attraction for the girl at that moment. 

The girl, in truth, though an amiable and winning little 
mortal, had the selfishness—if it must needs be called by that 
ugly name—of childhood, and such capacity for deep feeling as 
there might be in her nature did not thus far seem to have been 
stirred by anybody. That Lord Westenhanger, at all events, had 
been unsuccessful in arousing it appeared to be proved by her 
mentioning, as a quite unimportant circumstance, on the journey, 
that she had heard from him and that he proposed to join them 
shortly in Paris, provided he could obtain leave of absence from 
his family. 

“Why, child, you don’t tell me that you correspond with Lord 
Westenhanger!” said Mrs. Barron, aghast, 

“ Well, it’s the first letter I’ve had from him,” returned Gracie 
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composedly ; “ but as he asked me to write, I did, and I told him 
he might as well come along.” 

Mrs, Barron appealed, as usual, to Marie, “Is this customary ? 
Ought he to have asked Gracie to write? Ought she to have 
asked him to come to Paris?” 

“Oh, I suppose not,” answered Marie, laughing; “but in 
England everything is pardoned to the American girl. It’s 
understood that for us conventions don’t exist.” 

Mrs. Barron drew herself up. There are Americans and 
Americans ; she did not wish it to be assumed that she and her 
daughter were of the kind to whom the ordinary rules of polite 
intercourse do not apply. Marie had to take a later occasion of 
explaining her real meaning, which was that they were safe 
with Lord Westenhanger, whose sound instincts would preserve 
him from misconceptions. She thought, but did not say, that 
_ they might have been less safe with Mr. Heneage. 

However, Lord Westenhanger was either reluctant to come 
when called (which seemed improbable) or withheld by his people 
from obeying a tempting summons (which seemed more improb- 
able still), for at the end of a week he had not appeared, and 
very likely he would have been more missed if that week had not 
been so busy and exciting a one for the young lady who had 
beckoned to him. 

It was the privilege of Mrs. Barron and her daughter to make 
acquaintance with Paris under conditions exceptionally favour- 
able, and to be welcomed in quarters which for many years past 
have been virtually inaccessible to the foreigner; for the 
proprietary interest which Marie’s French relatives and connec- 
tions had taken in her since the late Mrs. Ludlow’s death had 
survived circumstances that they regretted, such as her deter- 
mined refusal to be received into her mother’s church, her 
disinclination to let a suitable alliance be arranged for her in 
her mother’s country and the independent manner of life which 
her own nationality enabled her to adopt. They were well-bred, 
pleasant-mannered people, domiciled during the greater part of 
the year in somewhat sombre habitations on the left bank of the 
Seine, speaking a French of the purest Tourangeois variety, 
taking no active part in politics and holding a little aloof from 
that section of the old aristocracy which has ended by accepting 
the Republic under reserves. Still, they amused themselves 
within the rather restricted borders of their own circle, and 
some of them were young, and with all of them Miss Gracie 
achieved a speedy success. They had never seen anything like 
her before, and if at first they were amused and amazed by her 
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they soon proceeded to declare her adorable. Perhaps, too, they 
could not remain wholly insensible to the fact of her being so 
magnificently dowered, seeing that they themselves were not rich 
and that they had sons and nephews whom it was becoming 
increasingly difficult to establish. 

So little fétes were organised and informal dances arranged and, 
as a hard frost had set in, there were skating expeditions at 
which Miss Barron, accustomed to the long winters of her native 
land, was able to earn fresh tributes of admiration, The 
exhilarating air, the glittering shop-windows, the general 
whiteness and brightness, the crowded vista of the Champs 
Elysées, the Arc de Triomphe, poised in a bluish mist far away, 
the pretty little compliments of the old ladies, the deferential 
courtesy of the young men, with their pointed beards and up- 
turned moustaches—everything combined to make Gracie draw 
repeated long breaths of satisfaction, and if, as the days went on, 
she wondered at all what an English friend of hers meant by 
making no sign, she did not say so. Marie, watching the girl, 
told herself that Lord Westenhanger was a negligible quantity. 
But from the outset, indeed, she had scarcely taken him to 
be anything else. 

Somebody who could not well be thus described astonished her 
not a little by accosting her, one afternoon, at the door of the 
hotel in the Place Vendéme which had the honour of Mrs, 
Barron’s patronage. Her looks may have expressed in some 
degree what she felt, and he took even more for granted when he 
laughed aloud and said: 

“Oh, yes, 1 know; I quite admit it. But then I am cheeky; 
that’s an essential ‘part of me, isn’t it? All the same I'll go 
away again without a murmur if you tell me to go.” 

Almost Marie was inclined to take him at his word. Why had 
Gordon Heneage come? Obviously for one out of two only imagin- 
able reasons, and that he should be actuated by either was not 
pleasing to her. Perhaps, upon the whole, he put forward the 
less objectionable of them when he continued : 

“London without you wasn’t to be endured! Of course, it’s 
cheek to tell you that, and it was cheek to follow you here; yet 
I can’t help hoping that you'll forgive me for this.once, I always 
feel, somehow, that your charity is a bank upon which it is safe 
to draw unlimited cheques.” 

“T don’t think I ever quite meant to give you that idea,” 
answered Marie, smiling; “but I havyen’t the pretension to 
proclaim Paris in a state of siege either. You have as much right 
as we to be here, of course.” 
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“But no sort of right to thrust myself upon you, eh? Very 
well, then, I won’t leave a card for Mrs. Barron, much less ask if 
she is at home.” 

“That is ridiculous,” Marie returned impatiently. ‘ Mrs. 
Barron is at home, I believe, and I have no doubt that she will 
be glad to see you.” 

Possibly he had not crossed tho Channel for the purpose of 
seeing Mrs. Barron, or Miss Barron either; he had as good as 
avowed another incentive. But his advent was, in either case, 
an unwelcome, uncalled-for episode, and he had really earned any 
snubs that he might get. 

He got none from Mrs. Barron, while Gracie’s reception of 
him was so friendly as to border upon being affectionate. 

“Mr, Heneage,” said she, “ you can’t begin to understand how 
much the sight of you is appreciated if you have never had to 
make yourself agreeable in a foreign tongue for as long as I have. 
They’re so distressingly polite over here that they never laugh at 
me, except when it’s impossible to help it; but half the time 
they’re wondering how my education came to be so neglected, and 
the other half they’re dying to warn me that ces choses-la ne se 
disent pas, or something equally crushing.” 

‘Nonsense, child!” cried Mrs. Barron, a little vexed; “ you 
speak French as fluently as anybody, and so you ought, I’m sure, 
if the teachers you have had deserved their salaries.” 

“Maybe you’re not much of a judge, mother,” returned the 
girl. “ Marie, who is a judge, keeps her mouth shut and looks 
compassionate, you may notice. Any way, I was just pining to 
talk my own language again, and although Mr. Heneage isn’t an 
American, I'll pay him the compliment of calling him the next 
best thing to one. Cling to me,” she added, turning to the 
young man, who looked quite willing to obey orders, “cling to 
me and I'll cling to you through thick and thin. We're dining 
at Voisin’s to-night with some choice specimens of the Legitimist 
Jeunesse dorée ; don’t you want to come and dine at Voisin’s ? ” 

He joined the party that evening ; he joined subsequent parties 
by day and night; he had to be introduced—how could that 
be avoided?—to Miss Ludlow’s friends; he was accepted as 
belonging to her or to Mrs. Barron, and Gracie set her cap at 
him with an open audacity which greatly disconcerted certain 
young comtes and vicomtes, while it went some way towards 
reassuring the rather anxious Marie, For, of course, the girl 
would not have behaved like that if she had really cared for him. 
It might be that she was a trifle tired of Gallic gallantries, or it 
might be that, piqued by Lord Westenhanger’s defection, she 
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was avenging herself upon him, as girls often do, by methods of 
which the culprit was likely to remain in happy ignorance. But 
what was to be thought of the man’s own behaviour, which was 
unquestionably that of an aspirant for forbidden things? To be 
sure, he had not been told that they were forbidden ; although in 
London he had seemed to be aware of it. It might be as well, 
perhaps, to give him a hint. 

One evening, at a dance, he spared her the rather ungracious 
task that she had set herself by saying suddenly : 

“You are not pleased with me for having pursued you to the 
Continent.” 

Marie was of opinion that an eloquent silence would be her 
best reply ; so that was what she gave him, and he went on: 

“ Well, I thought myself that it was rather a mistake and that 
you wouldn’t like it; but Mrs. Strover insisted. ‘Nothing venture 
nothing have,’ she said.” He shrugged his shoulders and laughed, 

“There’s a good deal of truth in that, you know.” 

“Oh, it was Mrs. Strover who sent you?” 

“With the kindest intentions. I needn’t state what they were, 
because she confessed that she had mentioned them to you.” 

For a moment Marie’s gorge rose, as at some startling and 
repulsive revelation. He was gazing at her in his usual unabashed 
way, with a smile upon his lips; he seemed to imply that he was 
willing to fall in with Mrs, Strover’s benevolent project for enriching 
him and to invite her own sanction to it. But then on a sudden 
she felt, as she always did with him, that his cynicism was only 
skin-deep, and her rebuke was, after all, but a mild one. 

“Since you are so frank,” said she, “I will be as frank with you, 
in return, as I should be if you were in earnest, although I don’t 
think you are. I certainly do feel that your coming to Paris was 
a mistake; but I hope you won’t make a worse one before you 
leave. Gracie, as you must have found out by now, is a mere 
child, and Mrs. Barron no more knows how to take care of her 
than she knows how to take care of herself in strange lands. Of 
course they depend upon me to protect them, and of course I 
shall.” 

“Against adventurers you mean?” 

“TI don’t want to use that word; I would rather say against 
fortune-hunters.” 

“That would include me, I suppose,” he observed, with a good- 
humoured laugh. “ But, Miss Ludlow, do you think you can? 
Isn’t it morally certain that Miss Barron will be either engaged 
or married to somebody before she is many months older?” 

“T can’t say; I can only assure you that I shall do my best 
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to prevent her from marrying anybody who does not really 
love her.” 

At this the young man sighed. “ Well,” he resumed, after a 
brief silence, “I am at your commands. Shall I make myself 
scarce to-morrow ? ” 

“Oh, I told you before that Paris is not in a state of siege, with 
me for its commandant,”,answered Marie, appeased by his docility, 
and perhaps even more so (had she but realised it) by his tacit 
admission that he did not really love Gracie Barron: “ you must 
do as you think best about that.” 

“No,” he returned; “I will do as you think best. I will do 
anything in the world that you tell me to do. Oh, I’m a good 
deal of a scamp; I’ve no conscience worth speaking of. I can’t 
even boast of having been moderately straight in my dealings, and 
my old governor is quite right to distrust me. But with you I 
have been straight; I daresay you'll acknowledge that, and I 
prove it a little by talking to you as I am doing now, don’t you 
think so?” 

Marie made a slight gesture of assent. 

“ And if there is anything else that you would like to know— 
if you would like to have a catalogue of all my past misdeeds— 
you have only to ask me; you shall hear the whole truth.” 

She shook her head. “No; if I may choose, I should prefer to 
let bygones be bygones. As far as I can make out, you have been 
sufficiently punished.” She added, after a moment, “ And I believe 
you are sorry.” 

He smiled ambiguously. ‘“ Well—I don’t know. But there is 
one thing that I should like you to believe, if you can, and that is 
that I am still capable of being truly and deeply in love.” 

It has already been mentioned that Marie never believed in men 
being truly and deeply in love with her, and as a general rule it 
irritated her to hear them assert that they were. She was not 
irritated now; but she was troubled and, to conceal her trouble, 
she affected to misunderstand the speaker’s meaning. 

“If you loved Gracie for her own sake, that would be another 
thing,” she said. 

His only immediate rejoinder was to stare her out of countenance, 
his lips twitching a little and his eyes dancing, as if in subdued 
merriment. But when at last he did reply, it was not to upbraid 
her for trifling with him, but to ask : 

“Well, if it comes to that, why shouldn’t I? Whoever Miss 
Barron’s future husband may be, some shadow of suspicion must 
rest upon him, unless he should happen to possess millions of his 
own. But isn’t it a little rough on her to take it for granted 
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that she can’t inspire passion even in the heart of a needy fortune- 
hunter?” 

His tone and manner were ironical ; yet there was an eagerness 
in his eyes which did not escape Marie, and which gave her pause. 
She remained so long silent that he ended by renewing what she 
was now forced to recognise as an appeal. 

“ As I tell you, I will obey your commands ; you shall decide.” 

Her strong inclination was to reply, “Go, then—go, and let 
us see no more of you here or in London.” But several reasons 
restrained her from pronouncing that austere sentence upon him. 
She wanted to be just, and although nobody could describe Gordon 
Heneage as an eligible parti, she had contended all along that he 
did not merit ostracism by reason of his youthful delinquencies. 
Then she had to admit that his offer was a generous one, which 
ought to be met in a spirit of generosity. Finally—and this 
consideration may have had greater weight with her than the 
others—he had not only made her feel supremely ridiculous, but 
she was very much afraid that he knew it. Of course he had 
become enamoured of Gracie. As he himself had urged, why 
shouldn’t he? No doubt he had come to Paris in the first instance 
because Mrs. Strover had sent him; but what had followed had 
been as natural as such things always are. The unnatural thing, 
the unprecedented, intolerable thing was that her own heart 
should be fainting within her because she had so absurdly 
mistaken his sentiments. At length, therefore, she said slowly: 

“T can’t warn you off; you have cut the ground from under 
my feet. I can’t undertake to act as your conscience either, if 
that is what you wish me todo. Would it be presuming too far 
if I were to suggest that you should act as you think a gentleman 
ought ?” 

It was characteristic of the man to respond with an outburst of 
laughter which was not at all forced. 

“Tf only the governor could hear you! But you’re good, you're 
noble, you're everything that a poor devil like me can’t pretend 
to be! What am I to say? I'll try to deserve your trust; I will 
really |” 


Carter VIII. 


BENEVOLENT NEUTRALITY. 


“ WELL, you see, Marie,” said Mrs. Barron, “it’s like this. I never 
was an ambitious woman myself, and I’m not specially ambitious 
for Gracie. I'd sooner have her marry an American than a 
foreigner; I'd sooner see her married happily than wearing a 
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coronet on her head and prancing around with kings and queens. 
But I do want that her husband should be generally esteemed, 
and I guess it’s my right, as well as my duty, to insist upon 
that.” 

The good lady could not have stated her position more 
accurately nor adopted one more unexceptionable. Marie took no 
exception to it, but only remarked: 

“Some people may be estimable, although they are not very 
generally esteemed.” 

“They may be,” Mrs. Barron admitted; “but asa rule they 
aren’t, and it seems to me Mr. Heneage has got to prove himself 
an exception. You don’t dispute the truth of what I was told in 
London, that he had to leave the army and leave England because 
he couldn’t pay his debts; you don’t deny that he has been 
forbidden his father’s house.” 

“No; only I think his father has been unnecessarily harsh 
with him, It isn’t such a very unusual thing for young men to 
run into debt, and one hopes it isn’t very unusual for young men 
who have made a false start to profit by bitter experience and 
amend their ways. However, if you ask me whether I should 
have chosen Mr. Heneage as a husband for Gracie, of course I 
can only say that I should not.” 

“Yet you befriend him and eecond him all the time,” Mrs. 
Barron complained. “I’ve nothing against the young man; I 
don’t want to turn my back on him because of his having made 
what you call a false start, or because General Heneage hadn't 
the good manners to leave a card for me. If it were only a 
question of being friendly with him I shouldn’t have a word to 
say; but it has got beyond that now.” 

“Has it?” 

“Why, don’t you know it has? And if Gracie and he are never 
apart, isn’t that just because you choose to have it so, Marie?” 

“Surely it must be they who choose to have it so,” Marie pro- 
tested, with a slight laugh. 

But she was ashamed of this disingenuous rejoinder; for 
undoubtedly she could have dismissed Mr. Heneage into space, 
had she been so minded, and she was very conscious of having 
deserved Mrs, Barron’s reproaches. With more sincerity she 
added : 

“T don’t think there is any need for you to take fright yet. 
Gracie likes to amuse herself; but it always seems to me that 
one man suits her purpose as well as another. And we are going 
back to London to-morrow.” 

“For the matter of that, so is he,” Mrs. Barron returned 
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ruefully. “I wish,” she sighed, “I had some safe person to 
advise me! I wish Theodore White was here!” 

“T have no doubt,” answered Marie, “ that Mr. White is a very 
safe person to consult about investments and business matters; I 
shouldn’t have supposed that he was an authority on social 
questions. I am sorry you no longer think me safe.” 

“My dear,” pleaded Mrs. Barron, with tears in her eyes, “ don’t 
speak to me in that tone of voice! Lord knows I trust you as a 
blind man trusts his dog; the only trouble is that I’m afraid you 
may be a little blind yourself about Mr. Heneage. Now, I know 
just how it would be if you were really blind and had to provide 
yourself with a dog. You wouldn’t buy a trained animal, you 
would choose some wretched mongrel for the sake of giving him 
an easy place, and he would start right away to lead you into the 
nearest pond and drown you. It’s all very well to take up this 
young man because everybody else fights shy of him; but don’t you 
go rather too far when you offer him to me as a son-in-law?” 

Although Marie had never gone that length, she felt almost as 
guilty as if she had. Yet, for reasons which could not possibly be 
given to Mrs Barron, she shrank from depriving Gordon Heneage 
of the chance to which she had persuaded herself that he was as 
much entitled as others. For him it was necessarily a splendid, 
probably a unique chance, and he had, to use her own phrase, cut 
the ground from under her feet by avowing that he loved Gracie. 
A sensitive and scrupulous man, situated as he was, might before 
laying deliberate siege to the girl’s affections feel bound to clear 
up the cloud of mystery that hovered over his past, perhaps also 
to regularise his present by obtaining some sort of public recogni- 
tion from his family; but he had virtually offered to do the 
former, while the latter feat might be out of his reach. Moreover, 
nothing yet proved that Gracie cared a straw about him. There 
was another reason, which may sound a fantastic one, for Marie’s 
self-imposed neutrality. She knew by this time that she herself 
cared very much indeed for Gordon Heneage, and she likewise 
knew that it was by no means beyond her power to detach him 
from Gracie. She was quite well aware of the power that she 
possessed over men, incredulous though she remained as to the 
reality of the love that they could so easily be made to allege; 
for her own purposes she had exercised that power again and 
again, and had never felt in the least sorry for her rejected suitors, 
who (with the possible exception of one obstinate, assertive man 

who had caused her much annoyance) had lost no time in con- 
soling themselves; she would have exercised it now without 
hesitation if only she had not felt that Gordon Heneage was not 
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to her what other men were. As it was, she could not and dared 
not intervene after that fashion, and she had reached the con- 
clusion that it would be unfair and unworthy to influence Mrs. 
Barron against him. It may be added that she found a certain 
secret pride and pleasure in the thought that she was proving 
how much she cared for him by doing what in her lay to secure 
for him the object of his desire. 

One of the first persons whom Marie met after her return to 
London was Lord Westenhanger. She encountered him on the 
steps of Mrs, Strover’s house in Park Lane, whence he had just 
emerged, and he asked her with an air of such dejection if she 
had had a good time in Paris that her interest in him began at 
once to revive. 

“Yes, thank you,” she answered. “And you? How have you 
been amusing yourself since I saw you last?” 

“Oh, I've been having a devil of a time!” he replied rather 
gruffly. 

Sympathetic inquiries elicted no particulars from him, save 
that the frost had put a stop to all hunting in Warwickshire, 
that he had not yet been able to find a tenant for his place, and 
that his people continued to be awfully unreasonable. 

“T’m here chiefly because they are not here,” he added, with a 
grimace; “it isn’t that I like being in London at this time of 
year, Heaven knows!” 

“ Perhaps you would have liked Paris better. Why didn’t you join 
us there?” asked Marie. For, indeed,ishe rather wanted to know. 

He grimaced again. “ Well, I had a pretty straight hint not 
to do that.” 

“T thought,” said Marie, with a smile, “that you had had 
rather more than a hint from Gracie to come.” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, colouring up, “‘ Miss Barron was co kind as 
to say something—I don’t suppose she meant it seriously. How- 
ever, I daresay I should have been ass enough to go if our friend 
here”—he pointed over his shoulder at the Strover mansion— 
“hadn’t good-naturedly warned me that I should be a troublesome 
fifth wheel in your coach if I did.” 

Really, Marie thought this was a little too bad. She doubted 
whether the young man’s heart had sustained very grave injuries ; 
still she knew that he had been in some degree smitten with 
Gracie, and it was but natural that he should be feeling sore and 
hurt. 

“Mrs. Strover,” she said, “ was certainly not authorised to tell 
you anything of the kind.” 

“Wasn't she? Oh, well, she didn’t pretend to be. I was 
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much obliged to her for saying what she did. One feels rather a 
fool, you know, when one finds that one has intruded where one 
wasn’t wanted.” 

He spoke roughly, almost rudely, as people are apt to do when 
they are in pain, and Marie recognised that he had been hardly 
used. Also she thought it rather good of him to refrain from 
alluding to his supplanter, against whom he could doubtless have 
found some justifiable things to say. So she assured him that he 
was talking great nonsense, hoped they would soon see him in Hill 
Street, and resolved to scold Mrs. Strover for her officious 
partisanship. 

It was, however, scarcely more easy to scold Mrs. Strover than 
to thrash a spaniel. Spaniels are proverbially the better for 
being thrashed; but one must have the hard heart of a gamo- 
keeper to be able to do it, and in like manner it would have taken 
a harder heart than Marie Ludlow’s to withstand the piteous eyes 
and mouth of her plump friend, who tearfully protested that she 
had meant no harm. 

“ He really would have been in the way; now wouldn't he?” 

“Oh, in your way, I daresay.” 

“Well, in Mr. Heneage’s way, then. What is to be doze 
when a dozen men want to marry the same girl? She can’t marry 
more than one of them.” 

“Does that give somebody else a right to choose for her who 
that one shall be?” Marie asked. “It seems to me that you 
already took a good deal upon you when you despatched Mr. 
Heneage to Paris after I had warned you that I couldn’t be a 
party to your scheme.” 

“Oh, but Marie, I thought you were coming round! I can’t 
believe that you will be so cruel as to oppose him, now that——” 

“ Now that what?” Marie inquired, with some sternness. 

If Mrs, Strover had not checked herself in the nick of time, she 
would have said, “‘ Now that I have persuaded him to do as I wish” ; 
but she wound up her interrupted sentence less imprudently 
with, “ Now that you know he is really fond of dear Gracie.” 

“Iam not opposing him,” answered Marie, after a moment of 
consideration; “I am not opposing Lord Westenhanger either. 
Personally, I happen to like them both; but——” 

“ Ah, then you admit that Lord Westenhanger 7s a candidate, 
and you're impartial,” struck in Mrs. Strover promptly. “ That's 
all I ask of you, my dear. It’s allowable for me to have a 
candidate, I presume? ” 

It was doubtless allowable; but her motives for having one 
and for supporting him with so much ardour were not very 
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apparent, nor, when invited, did she specify any, except that 
Gordon Heneage was “a dear, good fellow” and that he was 
terribly in want of money. Mr. Strover sauntered in while his 
wife was still volubly, but incoherently, justifying herself, and 
so the subject had to be dropped. 

Mr. Strover said he was glad to see Miss Ludlow back in 
London. He seated himself beside her, and presently, while 
Mrs. Strover was making tea, inquired: 

“ How do you think Isabel is looking? Iam not satisfied that 
her medical advisers are doing her any real good. Doctors, I 
fear, are of little use in these nervous maladies which are becoming 
so common.” 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Strover did not look well. Her paint 
only served to accentuate her haggard aspect, her hands shook 
as she busied herself with the teacups, her eyelids were heavy 
and the pupils of her eyes dilated. 

“Tf only I could get rid of this horrible insomnia!” she 
sighed. “I’m always imploring the doctor to give me sleeping- 
draughts, but he won't.” 

“ Exercise and fresh air are better than any sleeping-draught,” 
Mr. Strover remarked. ‘I don’t need these things myself, but 
that is because I am broken in to a sedentary life.” He stroked 
his long, grey beard, surveying his wife with affectionate concern. 
“You do too much,” he went on; “you tire yourself out and, 
as a natural result, you can’t sleep. Why not run down to the 
country for a few weeks and be quiet ?” 

“Oh, I can’t,” Mrs. Strover hurriedly returned ; “I only wish 
I could! No, I don’t wish that; I should hate to go!—it would 
drive me crazy!” 

She ended by stepping across to her husband, handing him his 
tea and tapping him gently on the shoulder. “Now don’t 
worry, Sam,” said she, with a rather watery smile; “I’m going 
to be all right again soon.” 

They were an attached couple, although they were so 
dissimilar; but it was evident that Mrs. Strover, despite her 
genuine affection for her husband, did not tell him everything. 
Marie took away with her a painful suspicion that the poor lady 
had stolen a march on her doctor and had had recourse to 
morphia. 

A succession of engagements and accidents prevented her from 
returning to Park Lane for more than a week, during which time 
the aspects and prospects of her little world defined themselves 
with somewhat greater precision. Westenhanger, rather to her 
surprise, was as constant and informal a visitor as formerly in 
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Hill Street, where he was welcomed with marked cordiality by 
Mrs. Barron and with a gay indifference on the part of Gracie, 
under which he visibly winced at moments, yet which had not 
the effect of driving him away. As for Gordon Heneage, his 
devotion was now unconcealed, and whether it was reciprocated 
or not—a point as to which Marie did not feel quite sure—it 
certainly was not discountenanced. Marie, half admiring Westen- 
hanger’s patience and good temper, half provoked with him for 
accepting defeat without so much as firing a shot, ended by 
according him unreservedly the sympathy and compassion which 
she was ever ready to bestow upon those who cannot possibly 
have what they want. Some personal fellow-feeling may also, at 
that particular juncture, have drawn her nearer to him. At any 
rate, she took pains to draw him nearer to her, and poor Mrs. 
Barron, watching a process which she had often watched before, 
may be excused for saying to herself, with a sigh, that this was 
hardly fair play. 

It might not have been quite fair play if Westenhanger had 
retained any vestige of half-formed hopes; but the very fact of 
his choosing to keep up amicable relations with Gracie was his 
way of showing how finally he had renounced them. After the 
first bitterness of disappointment had passed, he reflected that 
there was no reason why he should deny himself the poor pleasure 
of seeing her and occasionally talking to her. Moreover, there 
was in his mind a vague idea that he might some day be in a 
position to protect her; for it seemed to him that she was very 
insufficiently protected, and he had now heard enough about 
Gordon Heneage to make him regard that gentleman with deep 
distrust. Meanwhile, Marie’s kindness was, as she intended it to 
be, a solace to his wounded spirit. He easily fell into the habit of 
discoursing to her about his nebulous plans, his very unpretending 
ambitions, his present and much more precise worries, amongst 
which she surmised (although she was not told) must be counted 
the indignation of his family against him for apparently allowing 
an American heiress to slip through his fingers. She was the 
best of listeners; the more he saw of her the more he liked her, 
and the more she saw of him the less could she doubt his 
great superiority to his rival from every ordinary point of view. 
Yet, her own point of view with regard to that rival being what 
it was, she had to refuse him the encouragement which she would 
certainly have given under ordinary circumstances, and was fain 
to make amends after the only fashion open to her. 

That she suffered from intermittent qualms of conscience it is 
needless to say, and these were scarcely to be stifled upon the 
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plea that Gracie’s own heart should be free to select its own 
destiny, for she was quite unable to think that that organ had as 
yet been touched. Worse still, she had moments of unavoidable 
misgiving about Gordon Heneage, whose utterances were often 
ambiguous, often ironical, and whose demeanour with Gracie 
struck her somehow as being rather that of an audacious wooer 
than of a humble adorer. 

One particularly disquieting moment she had when at length 
she made her way to Park Lane once more and discovered him 
in close and earnest parley with Mrs. Strover. He jumped up as 
she entered ; he quickly composed his countenance—which, never- 
theless, showed some traces of recent discomposure—he talked with 
greater rapidity than was his wont, and although he said he must 
be off at once to keep an appointment, he evidently desired to 
hold Miss Ludlow’s attention until Mrs. Strover, who had turned 
her back and was blowing her nose noisily, should be ready to 
face the visitor. When he had taken his departure, and when 
Mrs. Strover did face Marie, her nose was red and so were her 
eyes. It being manifestly impossible to disguise the fact that 
she had been crying, she made no attempt to do so, but exclaimed 
with a woebegone laugh: 

“ Ah, Marie, see how you make me disgrace myself by deserting 
me! The first person that comes along and says a kind word 
has me at his mercy! My poor nerves are so on edge that if the 
King himself were to walk into the room right now and say 
‘How are you, Mrs. Strover?’ I believe that, instead of bobbing 
and simpering, I should just throw myself into his arms and 
howl!” 

Had she been throwing herself into Mr. Heneage’s arms? 
Marie did not put that question, but she asked whether he had 
been saying kind words, and felt almost sure that he had not, 

“Oh, he is always kind,” answered Mrs. Strover evasively; “ it 
isn’t his fault that—that——” 

She broke off, seized Marie’s hands, forced her down upon a 
sofa and resumed in a resolutely cheerful voice: “ Now I’m going 
to behave like a rational being. Don’t look at me—I’m a hideous 
fright, I know!—but tell me what you have been doing all this 
long time, and please let us forget my nerves.” 

For the next twenty minutes she chattered briskly upon social 
topics, and Marie had not the heart to interrogate her; only at 
parting the poor woman kissed her friend, patted her on the 
cheek and whispered : 

“Thank you, my dear; you're good to me, and I understand. 
I would tell you all about it if I could; but I can’t now. Some 
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day perhaps I will. Don’t imagine, though—you do imagine it 
perhaps?—that Mr. Heneage is in any way to blame for my 
troubles. On the contrary, he is helping me all he knows.” 

Of this assurance Marie had to make the best that she could. 
But the incidental admission that Gordon Heneage was in Mrs, 
Strover’s confidence gave her a good deal to think about, 





Carter IX, 


THEODORE WHITE AND CO, 


Me Tsropore Warrz, who would not have been the highly- 
successful and prosperous person that he was if he had not long 
ago acquired the habit of doing two or more things quite 
comfortably at one and the same time, was eating his breakfast, 
reading his letters, glancing at the morning paper and talking to 
his sister Lucilla, who sat facing him at the round table. He 
said :— 

“Mrs. Barron writes from Paris at considerable length and in 
a very illegible hand. She wants my advice pretty badly, it 
appears, but upon what particular subject [am a good deal left 
to my own wits to discover.” 

“ Well, I should think they might be equal to that strain,” 
observed Miss Lucilla drily. 

Her brother laughed. He was a tall, broad-shouldered, 
powerful man who, by reason of the grey threads in his hair and 
moustache, usually gave people the idea that he looked older than 
he was. In reality, he was nearing his fortieth year, though he 
retained the activity of a boy and could wear out a large propor- 
tion of his juniors on foot or in the saddle. 

“Do you actually give me credit for being able to discover at 
a glance what lady correspondents are driving at?” he asked. 

“TI won’t go so far as that,” answered Miss Lucilla; “I’ve 
known you to misunderstand some of your lady correspondents, 
even when they put their meaning plainly enough. Susie Barron 
couldn’t put her meaning plainly if she tried, and it isn’t much like 
her to try. Not that that prevents her from being as transparent 
as a glass shade. I'll very soon tell you what’s underneath it 
this time if you're in a hurry, and if there are no secrets in her 
letter.” 

Mrs. Barron’s trustee and confidential adviser was always in a 
modified hurry at the hour of half past eight in the morning, and 
her communication was not of so private a nature but that his 
sister might cafely be allowed to peruse it; so he tossed the 
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closely-written sheets across the table, saying “I wish you 
would,” and returned to his newspaper, while Miss Lucilla 
adjusted her gold-rimmed glasses. 

Miss Lucilla White, whose five-and-forty well-rung years had 
left traces of their passage upon her brow and cheeks which she 
would have scorned to conceal, combined a profound admiration 
and respect for her brother with the conviction that he required 
looking after and that she had been sent into this world for the 
express purpose of looking after him. She had long done so, in 
the sense of keeping house for him and being careful that every 
material comfort purchasable by money should be his. Certain 
ill-natured folks asserted that she had also been very careful to 
drive away any other woman who might threaten to supplant 
her in that labour of love; but the accusation was an unfair one. 
Lucilla had always wished Theodore to marry, and had always 
been ready to abdicate in favour of his chosen bride. It was of 
course no fault of hers if the excellent choices that she had made 
for him from time to time had hitherto failed to arouse his 
enthusiasm. When she had mastered the contents of Mrs. 
Barron’s voluminous despatch, she remarked : 

“Well, I’m free to confess I don’t see what use advice that 
ean’t reach London much under a month after she asks for it is 
going to be to her; but you might cable something to the point, 
such as ‘ No fool marriages.’ That’s concise, and if you were to 
write her back as many pages as she sends you, what you have to 
tell wouldn’t amount to much more, I presume.” 

Theodore strolled to the window, with his hands in his pockets. 
He stood over six feet and, with his square jaw, his keen grey 
eyes and his bronzed skin, was a fine specimen of the Western 
race to which he belonged. 

“We certainly don’t want Miss Gracie to make a fool marriago,” 
he agreed; “ but I doubt whether she could be stopped by cable 
if she had one in contemplation. It doesn’t appear that rhe has, 
though, By her mother’s account, she has such a number of 
young men running after her that she is as likely as not to batfile 
the whole pack. There’s the English lord, and I forget how 
many French counts, and the other Englishman—what's his 
name?” 

“ That’s the one she’s afraid of,” observed Lucilla. 

“Is she? She doesn’t say so.” 

“That’s how I know.” 

“Well, poor Mrs. Barron is afraid of somebody or something 
most of the time. I won’t increase her fears by cabling; but I'll 
write.” He added, after a moment, “Miss Ludlow is a much 
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safer and more trustworthy counsellor than I can pretend 
to be.” 

Miss Lucilla made the sort of noise that a seal makes on 
emerging from the sea, and her brother, taking no notice of this 
demonstration, continued to gaze out of the window at the city of 
St. Paul beneath him, which was glittering and sparkling under 
a mantle of freshly-fallen snow. He was a prominent member of 
the busy, thriving community which was astir down there, and his 
fine house on Summit Avenue was often pointed out to strangers 
as that of a shrewd citizen who had amassed wealth by knowing 





when to buy and when to sell large tracts of land. It was never © 


asserted, nor could it have been truly asserted, that he had 
enriched himself by speculation other than legitimate; his 
integrity was held to be on a par with the liberality and public 
spirit of which he had given many evidences, and if some people 
called him lucky, there was nobody who did not like him. Of 
course any mortal of whom all that can be said is lucky. 
Theodore White acknowledged his luck, was pleasantly aware 
of it, and had no fear of its forsaking him. He had always, he 
was fond of declaring, ended by getting everything upon which 
he had set his heart, and this gave him a serene patience and 
confidence in the future which occasionally exasperated his less 
optimistic sister. 

That lady, after waiting in vain for her inarticulate challenge 
to be taken up, was fain to remark: “Susie Barron don’t seem to 
agree with you. She says ‘Marie won’t give me any help,’ and 
in another place, ‘If Marie would only tell me what she really 
wants and thinks, I should know better how to act.’” 

“That,” observed Theodore, moving in the direction of the 
door, “sounds to me as if Miss Ludlow had some good reason for 
leaving matters alone.” 

Lucilla snorted. ‘‘ Reasons she may have; I don’t know why 
they should be good ones.” 

“Miss Ludlow never has bad reasons for what she does or 
leaves undone,” said Theodore, who was not easily provoked. 

“If that’s your opinion, all I can say is you're singularly 
modest,” retorted his sister, whom it was never very hard to 
provoke. 

“TI believe I am,” Theodore tranquilly replied. “A happy 
combination of modesty with perseverance and self-reliance has 
been the secret of my success in life.” 

He went out into the hall, laughing, put on his heavy, fur- 
lined coat, stepped briskly into the nipping air outside, where his 
sleigh awaited him, and started to drive down to his office behind 
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the fast-trotting horses which were the envy of the young men of 
St. Paul. He did not care to listen to unamiable insinuations 
about Marie Ludlow, although he knew well enough that Lucilla 
was not given to evil-speaking and that her apparent prejudice 
against the very best woman in the world was due only to 
righteous indignation and amazement at any woman in the 
world having presumed to refuse her incomparable brother. 
For that was what Marie Ludlow had dons, not only once but 
twice. 

He had met her first some twelve months back, when she had 
besn on a visit to Mrs. Barron, and he had almost immediately 
made up his mind that she or nobody should be his wife. She 
had taken to him; they had seen a good deal of one another in a 
short time; his attentions had been, to all appearance, as pleasing 
to her as they had been visible to everybody else; yet on being 
told in plain language what she could not but have known, she 
had rejected him decisively and unhesitatingly. Nothing daunted, 
he had followed her later to New York and had renewed his offer, 
only to be assured with some vehemence that he would get no 
other reply from Miss Ludlow if he went on persecuting her until 
one or other of them died. The extraordinary man would not 
accept defeat, and although he at once disclaimed any intention 
of becoming a persecutor, his tacit maintenance of a position from 
which he could not be dislodged ended by irritating Marie to such 
an extent that the prospect of escaping from him had a good deal 
to do with her decision to join her friends the Barrons on their 
European journey. All this was matter of common knowledge; 
for Theodore White did his wooing, as he did most other things, 
in the broad light of day and made little secret either of his 
failure or of his confidence in ultimate success, In Mrs, Barron 
he had a warm upholder, while Lucilla’s sympathy, for the reason 
above-mentioned, was denied him ; but he neither invited support 
nor complained of its absence, being accustomed to play his own 
hand in his own way. Hitherto it must be conceded that he had 
not played it over-judiciously in this instance; yet there are 
those who assert that the one thing which no woman can resist 
is dogged pertinacity, and in the eyes of such persons Marie’s 
flight across the Atlantic might appear tantamount to an 
admission of failing purpose. 

Without putting quite that construction upon it, Theodore was 
no whit dismayed. He thought he understood the woman whom he 
loved better than she understood herself; he was not afraid of 
being forgotten by her; he was not, in truth, afraid of anything 
or anybody, and would not even have been afraid of Gordon 
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Heneage, had he been in London, instead of in St. Paul, and 
perceived—as, with his quick grip of a situation, he assuredly 
would have done—how the land lay there. 

Meanwhile, St. Paul was not at all a bad place to be in when 
the weather conditions were such as they were on that still, cold, 
sunny morning. Theodore enjoyed the crisp, invigorating air 
and the rapid drive down the hill, through wide, white, silent 
streets, to his office, which was situated in a hideous building 
fifteen storeys high. He enjoyed, too, the work that awaited him 
there after he had been shot upstairs in one out of half-a-dozen 
perpetually ascending and descending elevators, not so much 
because, as was almost always the case now, it was concerned 
with very profitable transactions as because he liked work for its 
own sake. Of course he also liked success, and every venture 
upon which he embarked seemed to succeed. 

Still, there were crumpled rose-leaves even in the offices of 
Messrs White and Co., such as the grave illness of Jackson, the 
head clerk, which had necessitated his resignation at an incon- 
venient juncture. “Co.,” symbolised by Mr. Badsworth, a wrinkled 
grizzle-headed man, with high cheekbones, bushy eyebrows and 
& projecting chin with a tuft upon it, came into Theodore’s 
private room presently to say how darned inconvenient it was. 

“T don’t see what we're going to do about it. We haven't 
anybody here fit to take Jackson’s place, and we want to have 
that place filled right now.” 

“T am afraid,” observed Theodore meditatively, “we must give 
up all hope of poor Jackson’s recovery.” 

Mr. Badsworth shook his head. “Jackson ain’t going to 
recover. He’s a mighty sick man, and he would have left before 
now if he hadn’t hated to give in. I understand that you have 
made handsome provision——” 

“Yes, yes; that’s my affair,” interrupted Theodore. ‘“ Well, 
as you say, we can’t afford to let the grass grow under our feet. 
I'll make inquiries.” 

Mr. Badsworth remarked that he had started to make inquiries 
some weeks back, and that he might have spared himself the 
trouble for any result that he had obtained. 

“Greenhow was around last night,” he added, with some 
hesitation. 

“We have done with Greenhow,” said Theodore decisively. 

“Well, if you say so, that’s all there is to it. But he's a 
capable man.” 

“ Except when he is drunk and incapable.” 

“ He tells me he has sworn off. I reckon he has had a pretty 
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sharp lesson. Stands to reason that if I knew where to find a 
better man, I shouldn’t advise taking him on.” 

Mr. Badsworth seldom offered advice, and was seldom asked for 
it. That, as he was quite well aware, accounted for his being 
Theodore White’s partner. Though a good working man of busi- 
ness, he would never have realised his present comfortable income 
by the exercise of his own faculties; knowing which, he was 
content to remain “Co.,” to carry out instructions and to follow 
the lead of a man who had no notion of being led. 

Theodore pondered for a moment, slowly tapping the table 
with the pen which he held between his long, strong fingers. 
“By a sharp lesson, do you mean delirium tremens or destitu- 
tion?” he presently asked. 

“Come, you don’t suppose I should advocate employing a 
confirmed drunkard, I hope,” returned the junior partner. 
“ Greenhow isn’t so far gone as that. But if you ask me whether 
he’s destitute, all I can tell you is that he looks about as much 
like a tramp as anybody I ever set eyes on—and a hungry tramp 
at that.” 

Theodore nodded. Whether designedly or not, Mr. Badsworth 
had made appeal to the soft side of his nature, and he said, with 
a half laugh: 

“Well, I'll see him. You have got him in your room, I 
presume.” 

The rapidity and accuracy of his partner’s inferences was a con- 
stant source of admiring surprise to Mr. Badsworth, who grinned 
and silently withdrew. Almost at once he was replaced by a 
bald-headed, round-shouldered man of fifty or thereabouts, whose 
short grey beard, blinking, shifty eyes and thin lips, twisted 
into a deprecating smile, Theodore scrutinised with manifest 
disapproval. 

“Mr. White,” the new-comer began, in a husky, wheedling 
voice, “your motto, I know, is deeds, not words. If I was to 
attempt describing to you with all the eloquence my poor 
tongue can command the sorrow and remorse I have felt for the 
—er—unfortunate lapse which cost me my place here eighteen 
months ago, it might be sheer waste of my breath and your 
valuable time.” 

“It would,” said Theodore, laconically. 

“Similarly, I might relate all the hardships I have undergone 
since then, and all the vain efforts that I have made to regain a 
forfeited position of respectability, without in any appreciable 
degree lessening your distrust of one whom you have tried and 
found wanting.” 
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“ That's so,” Theodore agreed. 

“¢ Where,’ you would ask, ‘is the proof that if I should trust 
this man again, he would not again show himself unworthy of my 
trust? Let him give some evidence of being a reformed 
character, you would say,‘ ‘and then maybe I'll talk to him.’ 
But how, sir, I would very humbly inquire, am I to do that if 
the opportunity of doing it is refused to me? How am I to 
convince you——” 

“Oh, you can’t convince me by any other means than those to 
which you refer,” interrupted Theodore, brusquely. ‘I propose to 
furnish you with those means, otherwise I should not have let 
you in. Now, Mr. Greenhow, this business admits of being stated 
briefly and clearly. I know that you are fit to discharge Jackson’s 
duties, so long as you choose to keep sober, and you know that 
we have a difficulty in replacing Jackson just now. Well, you've 
got to keep sober, that’s all.” 

“Mr. White,” cried Greenhow ecstatically, “I cannot find 
words, sir, to thank you for your noble generosity.” 

“Don’t tire your brain with searching for any, Mr. Greenhow ; 
you owe me no thanks. I give you this opportunity because you 
are here, ready to my hand, not because you inspire me with any 
sort of confidence. You have been drinking hard since you were 
here last. Oh, yes, your face tells me as much, and a man of 
your abilities wouldn’t be reduced to the condition in which I see 
you but for that, Well, you’re going to have a high salary just 
as long as it may suit you to give us its equivalent. If you 
prefer to drink and gamble, you'll soon bid that salary good-bye. 
Now you can start to work right away.” 

Theodore White’s demeanour towards those whom he could not 
help despising was seldom gentle; but that was rather because 
ke had found rough speech the best means of keeping them up to 
the mark than because it gave him any pleasure to trample upon 
the fallen. He had, as a matter of fact, a great deal of pity for 
failures, and therefore it mainly was that he was admitting once 
more into his employment a man whom he knew to be afilicted 
with two incurable maladies. Greenhow, who had seen much 
better days, and had repeatedly made money which he had 
gambled away at cards or on ’Change, was one of those hapless 
and hopeless mortals whose cravings attack them with irresistible 
force at irregular periods, but who between those periods are as 
intelligent and diligent as can be wished. Upon such unfor- 
tunates succour, save for temporary purposes, is wasted, and 
Theodore was well aware of it. 

“Tye taken Greenhow on again,” he mentioned casually to his 
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sister later in the day. “It’s a pity, for I was half thinking of a 
run across to Europe, and now that must be put off until I see 
how he is going to conduct himself.” 

“T don’t suppose he’s going to conduct himself any different to 
what he did before,” Miss Lucilla sensibly remarked. ‘“ What did 
you want to take him back for, Theodore? And what do you 
want to go to Europe for?” she added, after a pause. 

“T can’t answer your first question,” said her brother, laughing, 
“for the reason that I don’t exactly know myself. As for the 
second, I shouldn’t wonder if you could answer it without help 
from me. I'll have to wait, any way.” 

He accepted the prospect with composure, although it was no 
secret to him that Marie Ludlow was fond of Europe, that she 
could have as many European admirers as she wanted and 
that she certainly did not as yet return the affection of the 
devoted American admirer whom she had left behind her. But 
the assertion that everything comes to him who waits had received 
such frequent support in Theodore White’s experience that it had 
become well-nigh an article of faith with him. It is true that 
what he understood by waiting was not inaction, only deferred 
action. 


(To be continued.) 
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Caration: Sts Sacts, Sallacies and Curiosities. 


Tue theory of taxation is magnificent; the practice of it is by 
most of us regarded as disagreeable, Certainly no person is, 
professionally, so universally unpopular as the tax-gatherer. Yet 
the tax is but the individual’s contribution to the State, and man, 
as Aristotle says, is a social and political animal. Originally, let 
ts say, it was an imposition by a potentate upon his unfree 
subjects; by a conqueror upon the vanquished. Then it became 
amiably regarded as a gift from the individual to the government, 
and hence the medieval terms donwm and benevolence. Next it 
became something of a charity, the response of the people to the 
prayer of the government for support—precarium. Anon it 
became a favour from the individual to the State—adjutorium, 
aide, grant-in-aid, subsidy, contribution. Later it assumed the 
virtue of a sacrifice in the interesi the State, as in the French 
gabelle, or the German abgabe. But with the development of 
economic ideas it became an obligation—a duty. With it was 
then associated the idea of compulsion, and it was regarded as 
an impost. And finally it developed as a rate assessable by the 
officers of the State upon the citizen. 

In fact, it was only when it was made assessable that the public 
burden became a “tax,”’—from tazare to fix or estimate—end in 
the Middle Ages the term “tax” was applied only to direct, not 
to indirect, requisitions. Direct taxation has been called the last 
step in the historical development of public revenues: indeed, in 
early times the direct tax was used only in exceptional and urgent 
circumstances. With the Romans regular direct taxation did not 
begin until after the Empire was established. In modern times 
indirect taxes are sometimes denounced (as by Lassalle) as taxes 
on labour. Perhaps they have been always so regarded by some. 
Do we not recall a gentle protestant ?— 
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“The woman of a thousand summers back, 
Godiva, wife of the grim Earl who ruled 
In Coventry; for when he laid a tax 
Upon his town, and all the mothers brought 
Their children clamouring, ‘If we pay we starve,’ 
She sought her lord.” 


And, meeting the conditions laid down by “a heart as rough as 
Egau’s hand” — 


“She took the tax away 
And built herself an everlasting name.” 


With direct taxation in a wholesale fashion the non-classical 
reader makes early acquaintance in Holy Writ. According to 
St. Luke, 


“Tt came to pass in those days that there went out a decree from 
Cesar Augustus that all the world should be taxed. And this taxing was 
first made when Oyrenius was Governor of Syria. And all went to be 
taxed, every man into his own City.” 


We need not discuss the question whether Quirinus or Quintilius 
Varus was then Governor of Syria. The point is that here was 
an assessment introduced into Judea after the manner instituted 
by Servius Tullius in Rome. All the citizens had to register 
the names, ages, and occupations of themselves and the members 
of their households, and to record the value of their estates, upon 
which the censors fixed the proportions to be contributed to the 
defence and support of the State. This was the Roman Census, 
and the idea of it was adopted in England by William the 
Conqueror when he opened the Domesday Book. But direct or 
indirect-— 


“Whoever hopes a faultless tax to see 
Hopes what ne’er was, is not, and ne’er shall be.” 


The economic theory of taxation is that it is payment by the 
individual for services rendered by the State. Local rates are, of 
course, merely taxes for services rendered within restricted, or 
non-national areas. As defined by Sir E. W. Hamilton for the 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation :— 


“A tax or rate is an obligatory contribution by persons in respect of or 
incidental to something which they possess or something which they do.” 


The common fallacy about taxation is that it is levied to fall upon 
property or commodities. It is not property which is taxed but 
the person who owns the property; not a commodity but the 
person who uses or consumes it. State taxes are levied by the 
central authority, ard contributed by the tax-payer, for the 
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payment of expenses incurred under the central authority for the 
common benefit of the whole community. Local taxes, commonly 
called rates, are levied by Municipal or County Authorities, and 
contributed by the ratepayers within their jurisdiction, for the 
payment of expenses incurred for the benefit of communities 
within particular localities. 

In either case the governing authority renders the individual 
specific services for which he has to pay out of his available means. 
That payment may be made out of a levy upon the value of his 
fixed property, or upon his income, or upon the goods he consumes. 
Customs and excise duties are, therefore, necessarily taxes. By 
the payment of the national taxes the citizen buys political exist- 
ance, defence, education, police, post office and telegraph service, 
the administration of justice. By the payment of municipal 
taxes the citizen buys the provision and maintenance of streets 
and markets, lighting, water, the care of the poor, preservation of 
law and order, the use of parks and galleries—and perhaps a few 
things that he would much rather either prcvide for himself or 
do without. 

The most common, long-lived and enduring fallacy with regard 
to taxation is the conception of it as an evil. Every member of 
society knows that among his fellow men in daily life he must 
pay in money or in kind for all that he wants. And every member 
of society should know that taxation is “the payment we make 
for services done to ourselves as individuals, by ourselves as a 
government.” It is a payment, moreover, which we regulate and 
determine by ourselves, much as we may grumble at some of the 
forms it takes. And some of the forms it has taken are curious. 

The modern Briton has the consolation, if he will, of reflecting 
that in Ancient Britain the tax-gatherer was unknown. We have 
been unable to trace any form of taxation, or any institution 
relating to taxes, prior to the advent of the Romans. Contribu- 
tions and levies, no doubt, there were, but they were upon foes, 
notfriends. The Romans, again, taxed the land and its inhabitants 
collectively, not the people individually, and each British province 
or county had, in Roman fushion, to contribute the amount assessed 
upon it, making up the sum as best it could and paying in produce 
of the land when money was scarce. The Scriptura was the levy of 
the Roman tax-gatherer on the flocks and herds of the islanders— 
the property tax of the period. There was, of course, no Income 
Tax, but a capitatis humana, or poll tax—the most direct and the 
most unpopular of all forms of taxation. It wason account of the 
taxes that the Iceni revolted, and taxes gave eloquence to the 
historic address of Britain’s “ Warrior Queen” before Suetonius. 
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When the Romans were driven away they left the art of taxation 
behind them. 

Thus the Anglo-Saxons, in their “tunscipes,” ‘ burhs,” 
“hundreds” and “ shires,” settled into communities which readily 
fitted into the purposes of royal revenue, The king levied his 
compensation grant, or feorwmn fultum, on the shires as the Romans 
did on the provinces, but then it was easy to get down from the 
shire to the township, and in the getting down there was the 
getting up of Scirgerefa or sheriffs, bailiffs and bailiwicks, gerefa 
or grieves, and tungerefa or reeves. The shire was the unit and 
the Witenagemot was the rating authority. In time of war every 
shire had to contribute a ship or ships in proportion to its 
“hundreds.” Hence the term “Ship money” (Shipgeld), and it 
is noteworthy that in these days of imperial development it has 
been suggested that the British Colonies should contribute some- 
thing like ship-money to the British Imperial revenue. 

The coming of the Northmen originated the land tax; to buy 
off the Vikings the Danegeld was instituted, and the Danegeld 
was an impost of from 1s, to 4s, per hyde of land. This tax, 
at first intended for defence, was, after the Danes ceased from 
troubling and the Witenagemot was at rest, diverted to the royal 
purse, which also derived revenue of some sort from the fwmage, 
a small impost upon every hearth except of the poor. 

The Normans affected to be very superior persons, but they, or 
their rulers, did not by any means despise the fiscal policy of the 
Saxons—not even the Danegeld and the fumage. At first the 
Norman kings lived on the royal demesne, but with the feudal 
system came obligations between king and landowners from which 
sprang a crop of taxes. But even when maintained out of the 
revenue of the royal demesne, the king had a certain method of 
taxation in order to support his Court. He had, for instance, 
purveyance, or the right to impress carriages and horses for his 
own purpose ; pre-emption, or the right to buy what he wanted at 
what price he appraised; and prisage, or the right to a cask or 
two out of every cargo of wine that arrived. These were con- 
tributions in service and kind, but they were forms of taxation 
which were, no doubt, duly valued in the accountantship of the 
period. They preceded the “incidents” and “ casualties” of the 
feudal tenures, which for upwards of five hundred years yielded the 
king a considerable revenue, not without fluctuation. 

The obligation of the feudal lords or landowners to give 
assistance to the king in war was at first unlimited, but in time 
it took the form of a composition. Apart from war service, 
the ‘royal revenue derived benefit when a tenant-in-chief died; 
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on the marriage of an heiress; for leave to marry or not to 
marry ; on inheritance; on the alienation of lands; on charters 
to towns and guilds ; on grants for markets, fairs and monopolies ; 
and in divers other levies which in the name of fines were really 
taxes. William the Conqueror revived the Danegeld and raised 
it to 6s. per hyde of land. It continued at varying rates down 
to the middle of the twelfth century. William also established 
the Court of Exchequer, but it was Henry II. who reorganised 
it and appointed the first Chancellor of the Exchequer. And 
William laid down the basis for a system of direct taxation in the 
Domesday Book. 

The modern form of taxation may be said to have begun in 
the time of Cromwell. Prior to the Civil War the Stuarts had 
added piles to the burdens imposed by the Tudors, To Customs 
duties, direct taxes, general subsidies, military poll taxes and 
ship-money, the Stuarts added “ benevolences,” “ monopolies,” 
and “honours.” The Long Parliament passed an Act against 
ship-money, but prior to that, when the Commons had refused 
to consider supplies until their own grievances had been attended 
to, King James evolved an alternative to subsidies. He ordered 
the Sheriffs and Justices of the Peace to induce his beloved 
subjects to make him gifts in money and plate, which were termed 
“benevolences.” The royal recipient was the sole assessor, 
through his instruments, until this privilege was abolished by 
the Petition of Right in 1627. 

Then James did a large business as tax-gatherer by the sale 
of patents, as, for instance, for inns and alehouses, for the making 
of gold and silver thread, for the manufacture of glass, for the 
smelting of iron, for the making of soap, &c. King James also 
made money by the sale of his kingly favour. The market price 
of an earldom was £20,000, of a viscountcy £15,000, of a barony 
£10,000. A new order of hereditary knights, otherwise baronets, 
was created, the price of admission into which was £1095, being 
the amount required for the maintenance of thirty foot soldiers 
for three years at 8d. per day each, to assist the king’s troops in 
the reduction of Ulster. 


Of the burden of the monopolists Culpepper complained to the 
Long Parliament: 





“These men, like the frogs of Egypt, have gotten possession of our 
dwellings, and we have scarce a room free from them. They sup in our 
cup, they dip in our dish, they sit by our fire; we find them in the dye- 
vat, the wash-bowls, and the powdering tub; they share with the butler 
in his box; they have marked and scaled us from head to foot. They 
have a vizard to hide the brand made by that good law in the last Parlia- 
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ment of King James; they shelter themselves under the name of a 
Corporation ; they make bye-laws which serve their turns to squeeze us 
and fill their purses.” 

This old outcry against privileged corporations is curiously 
suggestive of the modern outcry against corporations of the 
American Trust pattern. 

The Commonwealth abandoned the old Tudor subsidy system 
and established a property tax obtained by monthly assessments. 
A sum was fixed as required for the monthly contribution, and 
then partitioned among the counties and towns of England, 
Scotland and Wales. Commissioners were appointed for the 
assessment, and each county or town was held responsible for 
the amount assessed upon it, so that the local authorities became 
the collectors. The amount was assessed upon the occupier in 
the first instance with power to deduct the landlord’s pro- 
portion from his rent. Besides these monthly assessments the 
Commonwealth imposed a weekly meal tax, equivalent to the 
price of one meal per person a week. This sacrificial ordinance 
yielded about £100,000 per annum for six years, and was a form 
of compulsory thrift to which modern authors of Old Age Pension 
schemes might give some attention. 

The Customs duties were reformed by the Puritan Parliament, 
and one finds the suggestion of retaliation in the fact that the 
wines of Spain were charged at higher rates than those of other 
countries because of her antagonism to the Commonwealth. 
A general duty on all imports was imposed for the redemption 
of captives taken at sea by Moorish and other pirates. Excise 
duties were imposed on beer, cider, perry, “strong waters,” 
flesh meat, salt, alum, copperas, hats and caps, hops, saffron, 
starch, silks and stuffs, and various other commodities of domestic 
production. For the administration of these new duties an 
Excise Office was established in London, with Commissioners 
appointed by Parliament. We know the gentlemen to-day, 
though they have not the same range of articles to watch. 

The objection to the idea of a food tax was not less pronounced 
in the days of the Commonwealth than it is now, but certainly 
the Commonwealth laws were much more onerous and compre- 
hensive than anything proposed in our time in the cause of 
Imperialism. The people expressed their objection by attacking 
the Excise Office—which did not abate the taxes, however much 
it may have relieved their feelings. But by-and-by flesh meat 
was struck off the list and the other duties were included in the 
prices, and not collected at the point of the sword as taxes, 
Thereafter things went more smoothly, and Parliament recorded 
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the opinion that the Excise was the “most equal and indifferent 
levy” that could be laid upon the people. Yet the list of the 
Commonwealth Excise included the most common objects of the 
household. 

With the Restoration there was a return by the Stuart Parlia- 
ment to the old Customs tunnage and poundage, with numerous 
other imposts comprised in the Great Statute. But the tariff 
of the Great Statute was preferential in this respect, that 
“merchant strangers” had to pay a higher tunnage on wine 
and poundage on goods than native merchants. This poundage 
was levied on both imports and exports and was for natives 1s. in 
the £, and for foreigners 2s. in the £. For the special purposes 
of the King, and in lieu of purveyance and pre-emption abolished, 
a special set of duties was imposed on all malt and other liquors, 
calculated to put into the royal purse upwards of £100,000 per 
annum. This was fixed by the Act for the Hereditary Excise 
and was made to include coffee, chocolate, tea and sherbert, as 
well as alcoholic drinks. 

But the wants of King Charles II. were many, and the yield 
from the Royal Demesne now was small, so to help “to support 
the King’s Crown and dignity,” the old hearth-tax was revived. 
It applied to all houses except cottages, and the charge was 2s, 
for every hearth or stove. This was a very unpopular tax—but 
has anyone ever discovered a popular tax?—yet it was made to 
produce £170,000 per annum. Even this was not enough, and 
in the time of Charles we find a poll-tax several times imposed, 
the revival of the old Tudor subsidies, and on several occasions 
the Commonwealth form of monthly assessments. And we find 
also what may be regarded as the germ of the income and property 
tax in an impost of 15s. per £100 on the money of bankers, 6s. 
per £100 on all personal estates, 2s. per £ on salaries, and 1s, 
per £ on lands and mines. 

The poll-tax had usually about it something analogous to an 
income tax. Thus, the tax imposed in the time of Henry VIII. 
was graded below the rank of knight, on wages. In 1641 a poll- 
tax imposed for army purposes was thus defined: for every duke 
£100; marquess, £80; earl, £60; viscount and baron, £40; 
knight of the Bath, £30; knight bachelor, £20; esquire, £10; 
every gentleman spending £100 per annum, £5; and for others 
of all conditions, 6d. 

As to the hearth-tax or “chimney money,” as it was called, it 
was always detested. Pepys refers to the clamour against it in 
his time, and there is an old ballad of the seventeenth century 
which ran— 
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“The good old dames whenever they 
The Chimneyman espied, 
Unto their roofs they haste away 
Their pots and pipkins hide. 


There is not one old dame in ten, 
And search the nation through, 
But, if you talk of Chimneymen, 
Will spare them a curse or two.” 
The tax was additionally odious when it was farmed, because 
the collectors then became ruthless invaders of the Englishman’s 
“ castle.” 

After the Revolution of 1688 the hearth-tax, or “chimney 
money,” was abolished and other reductions were made in the 
taxation, but the expenses of the war with France and of the 
settlement of Ireland called for fresh imposts. Thus poll-taxes 
were imposed on different occasions and graded to the rank and 
condition of the tax-payer. The last poll-tax in this country 
was levied in 1698, and in that year produced £321,000. The 
Dutch experiences of the new dynasty suggested the introduction 
of a new form of taxation, in force in Holland, on births, deaths, 
and marriages, graded according to rank and condition, with an 
annual tax on bachelors and widowers. 

The grading was interesting. A duke or an archbishop was 
ordained to pay £50 2s, 6d. when he married, £30 2s. 6d. when 
his eldest son was born, £25 2s. when every younger son was 
born, £30 2s. 6d. when his eldest son was married, £50 4s. when 
his wife was buried, and £30 4s. when his eldest son was buried, 
From these penalties there were gradually decreasing imposts 
down to the rank of a “gentleman,” who had to pay £1 2s. 6d. 
when he married, £1 2s. 6d. when any son was born, and 
£1 4s, 6d. when either wife or son had to be placed beneath the 
sod. Doctors of Divinity, Law and Physic were not encouraged 
to marry, as the impost on marriage in their case was £5 2s. 6d., 
but having married they were let off as cheaply as “ gentlemen,” 
except when they came to bury a wife or be buried, and then 
they had to satisfy the Crown with £5 4s. 

A tax on bachelors has often been proposed, even in our own 
times, as a@ means of raising revenue, improving the marriage 
rate, and increasing the population. No modern Chancellor has 
yet had the courage to face it. Even the late Robert Lowe, who 
devised a tax on lucifers, did not propose a tax to encourage the 


_ making of matches. But lest some coming Finance Minister 


may contemplate this source of revenue, let us here reproduce the 
schedule of the bachelor tax as it existed from May Ist, 1695, to 
August 1st, 1706. 
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Tax ON BACHELORS. 


Per se. Eldest son of 
£8 d, £8. d@, 
Duke or Archbishop . . ° 1211 0 711 0 
Marquis . ° , . . 10 1 0 6 6 0 
Earl . . ° ‘ , ‘ 711 0 5 1 0 
Viscount . : : ‘ ‘ 6 6 0 4 8 6 
Baron . ‘ ‘ ; . 5 1 0 316 0 
Baronet . ; ‘ . : 316 0 16 0 
Knight . : . ‘ 211 0 1 6 0 
Sergeant- at-Law ' . ‘ 316 0 0 6 0 
Esquire . . ; ‘ . 16 0 0 6 0 
Gentleman : 0 6 0 06 0 
Doctors of Divinity, Law and 
Physic . 16 0 0 6 0 
Persons of £50 p. an. or - £600 
personal Estate : ‘ 0 6 0 0 3 6 
Other persons . ; , ‘ 01 0 01 0 


It is a curious fact that the pedlar’s licence of our own time 
is a survival of the detested hearth money of Charles II.’s time. 
After the Revolution this was replaced by a tax on houses, at a 
minimum of 2s., but with higher rates for houses with more than 
a stated number cf windows. Against this tax it was complained 
by the shopkeepers that it did not touch their chief competitors, 
the itinerant traders, hawkers and pedlars; so to equalise the 
conditions hawkers and pedlars were ordained to take out an 
annual licence, at £4 and upwards according to the number of 
beasts of burden employed. The hawker’s licence is now £2, 
the pedlar’s 5s. 

The tax upon houses according to the number of windows, of 
William III.’s time, became in 1747 a tax upon windows pure 
and simple. That is to say, a fixed duty was placed on all 
houses, with an additional charge of one shilling for every 
window in the house. The window tax seems to have suggested 
a tax on all persons keeping private carriages or coaches, not 
only because the vehicles had windows but also because, as a 
man of moderate means covered up all the windows he could do 
without in his house, a carriage, like a house of many windows, 
betokened an owner of easy circumstances well able to bear 
taxation. 

The window duty was really an iniquitous impost, regarded 
as a tax upon sweetness and light—worse even than hearth- 
money. Yet it continued until 1851, and men still in their 
prime can recall the jubilant tearing down of hoardings in their 
paternal homes, on the repeal of the duty, as long-patched-up 
tax-evading openings were exposed to the light of heaven. The 
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window-tax was transformed into an inhabited-house duty, and 
the carriage tax was changed by Robert Lowe into a licence, 
which remains. 

Among the fiscal proposals of William III.’s time was one for 
a tax upon Jews—fortunately for the finances of the country not 
carried out. And among the ill-advised imposts of the time was 
a tax upon the shares of the East India Company, the Royal 
African Company, and the Hudson’s Bay Company, an impost 
which did so much to shake credit that it was taken off again in 
a year and never again attempted. 

With Queen Anne came a tax upon candles, which lasted down 
to 1833. Private householders were allowed to make their own 
candles for their own household consumption, on payment of an 
annual “composition.” In the days of our youth most of us can 
recall “ composite candles” without thinking that the name had 
anything to do with this law of Queen Anne—which it probably 
had, as much as with some other composition, There came also taxes 
upon leather, hops, cards, dice, almanacs, soap, starch, gold and 
silver wire, paper, newspapers and advertisements. The tax on 
advertising lasted till 1853, the newspaper tax lasted till 1855. 

In the present generation there has sprung up in our midst 
a Single Tax League, who frame their policy on a theory 
erroneously supposed to have been invented by the late American 
economist, Henry George. As a matter of fact the single tax 
theory had a considerable amount of advocacy in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. Its principal exponent was Locke, who 
argued that as all taxes eventually fall upon the land, the 
simplest and least expensive form of taxation was a single direct 
tax upon land. At the same time there was a strong party in 
favour of a general excise as the easiest and most comfortable 
way of raising the national revenue. To them were opposed all 
who objected to the taxation of food. The Excise might begin, 
they said, with tea and coffee, wine and tobacco, but, 


“Grant these and the glutton 
Will roar out for mutton, 
Your beef, bread and bacon to boot. 
Your goose, pig and pullet, 
He'll then suck down his gullet, 
While the labourer munches a root. 
Your cellars he’ll range 
Your pantry and grange——” 


in fact, anti-food taxers were as indignantly eloquent then as 
they are to-day. 


Walpole in 1733 introduced a Bill for warehousing and super- 
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vising wine and tobacco, but as he called it an Excise Bill he 
aroused a furious storm of opposition and was himself mobbed 
in the Lobby. Yet Walpole did much to reform the taxation of 
the country. It was he whom Lord Chesterfield described as— 


“‘ Both the best Parliament man and the ablest manager of Parliament 
that ever lived,” and “so clear in stating the most intricate matters, 
especially in the finances, that whilst he was speaking the most ignorant 
thought that they understood what they really did not.” 


The cost of the Seven Years’ War caused many strange proposals 
to be made to the Chancellor of the Exchequer of new modes for 
raising money. One suggested a tax on French servants ; 
another one on card tables; another one on the amusements of 
the fashionable ; another one on all statues in gardens. Lyttleton 
did not accept any of these suggestions, but in his 1756 Budget 
proposed a tax on all persons and corporations possessed of plate, 
a double tax on cards and dice, and a tax of £1 per head on 
publicans. He proposed, but did not succeed in creating, a tax 
upon bricks and tiles. 

This was just the beginning of a period of tremendous taxation, 
when at their wits’ end to raise money, ministers insisted upon 
taxing the American colonies—and so lost them. Year by year 
new imposts were devised, and when in 1784 Sir Richard Hill 
had to prepare a new list, he submitted a double Sunday toll on 
turnpikes; a tax per gross on corks; and taxes on powder, guns 
and pistols, on pins, needles, black pins and fans, on prints, 
printed music, visiting cards and wafers, on all playhouses and 
places of amusement, on clocks and watches, on places for horse 
races, on ropes and twine, and on magazines and newspapers. 

Of the miscellaneous burdens of the eighteenth century it was 
written about 1784 :— 


“Should foreigners, staring at English taxation, 
Ask why we still reckon ourselves a free nation, 
We'll tell them we pay for the light of the sun; 
For a horse with a saddle to trot or to run; 
For writing our names; for the flash of a gun; 
For the flame of a candle to cheer the dark night; 
For the hole in the house, if it let in the light; 
For births, weddings and deaths; for our selling and buying— 
Though some think ’tis hard to pay threepence for dying; 
And some poor folks cry out, ‘These are Pharaoh-like tricks 
To take such unmerciful tale of our bricks.’ 
How great in financing our statesmen have been, 
From our ribbons, our shoes and our hats may be seen, 
On this side and that, in the air, on the ground, 
By act upon act now so firmly we’re bound, 
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One would think there’s not room one new impost to put 
From the crown of the head to the sole of the foot; 
Like Job, thus John Bull his condition deplores, 

Very patient, indeed, and all covered with sores.” 


But after this came the last great war with France, in meeting the 
expenditure of which taxation in this country rose to its utmost 
point. The National Debt rose to £860,000,000, or equal to 
about £43 per head of the population of the time, and the annual 
“charge” of the Debt alone was £52,000,000. Before the war 
the revenue from taxes was £17,000,000, and after the war it was 
£74,250,000. All the ingenuity of financiers and all the resources 
of civilisation were invoked in order to devise new forms of 
burden. It is impossible to enumerate them all, nor is this 
article meant to be a history of taxation, but let us not omit to 
mention a tax upon pill-boxes, which in Scotland yielded the 
magnificent revenne of 18s. 10d., and a tax upon saltpetre, the 
gross produce of which was 3d. 

As for licences they caught the poor citizen at every turn. 


“A truly free Englishman,” said Sydney Smith, “walks about covered 
with licenses. It is impossible to convict him. He has paid a guinea for 
his powdered head, a guinea for the coat of arms upon his seals, a three 
guinea license for the gun he carries upon his shoulder to shoot game, 
and is so fortified with permits and official sanctions that the most eagle- 
eyed informer cannot obtain the most trifling advantage over him.” 


A great war, indeed, but a costly victory. One recalls what 
Sydney Smith wrote further to inform “ Brother Jonathan” of 
the inevitable consequences of a craving for glory. The Briton, 
he said, had— 


“Taxes upon every article which enters into the mouth, or covers the 
back, or is placed under the foot. Taxes upon everything which it is 
pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell or taste. Taxes upon warmth, light and 
locomotion. Taxes on everything on earth, or under the earth, on every- 
thing that comes from abroad, or is grown at home. Taxes on the raw 
material, taxes on every fresh value that is added to it by the industry 
of man. Taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s appetite, and the drug 
which restores him to health; on the ermine which decorates the j udge 
and the rope which hangs the criminal; on the poor man’s salt and the 
rich man’s spice; on the bars and nails of the coffin and the ribbons 
of the bride; at bed or board; couchant or levant—we must pay. The 
schoolboy whips his taxed top; the beardless youth manages his taxe 

horse with a taxed bridle on a taxed road; and the dying Englishman, 
pouring his medicine, which has paid 7 per cent., into a spoon that has 
paid 15 per cent., flings himself back upon his chintz bed which has paid 
22 per cent., and expires in the arms of an apothecary who has paid a 
license of a hundred pounds for the privilege of putting him to death, 
His whole property is then immediately taxed from 2 to 10 per cent. 
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Besides the prcbate, large fees are demanded for burying him in the 
chancel. His virtues are handed down to posterity on taxed marble, and 
he will then be gathered to his fathers to be taxed no more.” 


We can well afford to pity our grandfathers, or great-grand- 
fathers, who had everything taxed that could be taxed, and had 
to pay an Income Tax of 10 per cent. besides. And in these days 
of high taxation, which we have had to endure since the South 
African war, let us remember, as Professor Seligman, an American 
economist, has said— 

“ The history of finance shows the evolution of the principle of faculty, 


or ability, in taxation—the principle that each individual should be held 
to help the State in proportion to his ability to keep himself.” 


Brenzamin TAayor, 
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Che Wood-Fairies. 


In the wood, where summer fills 
Leaf by leaf its roof of green, 
Where the hedgehog sleeks his quills, 
Where the lurking stoat is seen, 
Say—when last have fairies been? 


Fairy moss, and fairy rings 

Mark for sleep and dance the ground; 
Surely here, where silence sings, 

If we stayed without a sound, 

We should see them dancing round! 


Hark! on wings that sound like wire, 
Swift as a dividing breath, 

Leaps the dragon-fly on fire, 
Like a sword unsheathed which saith 
Through the shivering wood-side, “ Death!” 


Up the trunk the squirrel runs, 
From the oak-top chaffs the jay. 
And the cuckoo sits and suns 
Leisurely her time away, 
And the furtive shrew-mice play. 


Through the wood a whisper thrills 
Leaf by leaf its tents of green ; 
There the hedgehog sleeks his quills, 
There the lurking stoat is seen, 

Say—where last have fairies been? 





LavRENCE Hovsman. 











Che Riots. 


Count Castuin Mataxovitou, Knight of the White Eagle, Imperial 
District Councillor, sub-Prefect for the Charkov Government, was 
seated at breakfast. The Count was at no time insensible to 
the burden of the honours he bore, for he had acquired them 
toilfully, wresting them one by one from among the scrum of 
chicaneering competitors; and yet if anybody had asked him what 
he considered his greatest claim to distinction, he would without 
hesitation have answered that at that particular moment it was 
sitting opposite him, dressed in a simple morning gown and 
toying with an omelette. 

The count never made a secret of it that after having been his 
wife’s husband for twelve years he was still her lover. The 
Countess’ feelings for her husband were less obvious, but some- 
thing could be deduced from the fact that she made it a point to 
partake of breakfast with him every morning instead of, like 
most women of her station, sipping her chocolate in bed and 
laboriously nursing her complexion till well into the afternoon. 
Not because she had no need to nurse her complexion; she might, 
that being the case, have spent the time admiring herself in 
front of her mirror, or listening to the flatteries of her femme de 
chambre. She was at the breakfast-table every morning because 
her husband desired it, and because she found meeting her 
husband’s wishes quite as pleasant an occupation as following 
out her own initiative. 

She was never much of an eater, and this morning she had a 
very legitimate excuse for her failure of appetite. Over her 
hung the cloud of anxiety which even the most seasoned hostess 
feels on the eve of an important function; and the Countess 
knew that, having high precedents of previous excellence to her 
credit, much would be expected from her that evening. The 
Count watched her with a smile. 

“‘ Don’t worry—everything will be very nice,” he said, reaching 
out his hand for hers across the table, 
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“T have no doubt of it,” she said with a sigh which implied 
the relief his re-assurance had brought her. “ And if it is not, it 
won't be your fault. You gave me carte blanche.” 

“ Pshaw, they would come if you gave them nothing but cold 
tea and dry Razzavanna bread—if you gave it them, that is,” 
said the Count, 

The Countess seemed to be following her own train of thought. 
“ And Maurice Arfalov has accepted,” she said pensively. 

“ Why should he not ?” asked the Count with some vehemence. 

“He has refused every other invitation this season—even the 
Governor’s. He says he is too busy. IfI had not supplemented 
my written invitation with a verbal one when I saw him at the 
first night of his new piece I don’t think he would have come 
here either.” 

“Well, suppose he had not?” said the Count, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘He’s certainly a very clever fellow, and says a 
smart thing now and then, but people are making a great deal 
too much fuss over him.” 

“People are grateful for being amused,” returned the Countess. 

“Oh, well, my dear, so long as they place him in his proper 
category.” 

The Countess interrupted him with a gesture of infinite 
weariness, 

“T had no intention of discussing him at any length, Casimir.” 

“A thousand, thousand pardons,” was his humble reply. 

She flashed him a brilliant smile, and rose to leave the 
table. At that moment a lackey entered with an official-looking 
envelope. 

“A courier brought this, your Excellency.” 

The man withdrew, but the Countess paused, 

“May I know? ” she asked brightly. 

The Count had followed to open the door for her, and now 
halted, the unopened envelope between his fingers. A look of joy 
overspread his face at his wife’s request. She could pay him no 
greater compliment than to show an interest in his affairs. 

Rapidly he broke the seal and glanced at the missive. Then 
he looked at his wife, but he knew that his mien was disturbed, 
and that she saw it. 

“Only some rioting at the down-end of the town, my dear,” 
he informed her. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes, that’s all.” 

She nodded and was about to go, when she suddenly stopped 
again, 
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“ Who is involved ?” 

The sub-prefect hesitated, twirling the paper irresolutely in 
his hands for an instant, and then held it out to her. 

“ Serious excesses against the Jews are in progress. Immediate 
steps are being taken.” 

She kept her eyes on the words much longer than was necessary 
to gather their import. Then without a syllable of comment she 
gave the paper back to the Count and walked out. He waited 
till the door had closed behind her, and then with an oath tore 
the paper into shreds. 

Still, whatever the episode of that morning might imply to 
the Countess, her demeanour in the evening left no doubt that 
her whole mind was concentrated on her duties as hostess. As 
she moved in and out among her guests, the glittering assembly 
seemed only a tolerably adequate setting to her own splendid self. 
It was plain that the deference which even her superiors in rank 
paid to her was due to the magic of her personality and not to the 
prestige which the occasion afforded her. Almost from the hour 
her husband had taken up his post in Charkov, she had been 
assigned—it could not be said she had assumed—her position 
of a leader, nay, the leader of Charkov society. She had taken 
their breath away, she had dazzled them. Their astonishment 
at her had been so great that they had even forgotten to question 
her credentials, her antecedents. She was a woman with whom 
it was obviously impossible to do anything save take her 
for granted. There were those who maintained—not, however, 
by way of criticism—that there was something foreign, some- 
thing exotic about her. The reply was that it was a pity more 
exotics like her did not grow in their midst. 

The glitter and the gaiety increased. Everybody knew every- 
body else, and the talk ran easily. Then gradually by the 
mysterious law that governs these things, the various topics 
converged into one main channel of conversation—the disturb- 
ances in the Jewish portion of the town. The prevailing opinion 
was that these Jews were a great nuisance. They persisted in 
getting themselves massacred, and they did not even do it 
discreetly. They made so much noise about it, and would take 
the whole world into their confidence. Not that the thing really 
mattered, but it was unpleasant when it happened at such close 
quarters—it exposed one to all sorts of inconveniences. One 
lady narrated how she was driving in the affected neighbourhood 
that morning, when a woman pursued by two navvies darted 
suddenly out of aside street and threw herself bodily into the 
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landau, shrieking for protection at the top of her voice, The - 
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carriage had to stop for the footman to drag her out, after which 
the two navvies took charge of her. But the woman’s screams 
were something disgraceful, and the lady, instead of continuing 
her shopping, had to drive straight to her doctor and ask fora 
sedative. 

“Really?” commented the Countess Malakovitch, who was 
among the listeners, as she moved on with an enigmatic smile. 

A few minutes later she had worked her way across the length 
of the hall to the balcony which had been her real objective. 
Maurice Arfalov, who was leaning over the rail looking medita- 
tively down into the garden below, turned to her slowly as she 
stepped out. 

“T am hearing very bad accounts of you, Maurice Ippolytovitch, 
and now I can unfortunately bear witness to the truth of them 
myself,” said the Countess. “Why are you playing the hermit? 
You are sulking with us. You have been here nearly an hour 
and there is no ‘winged word’ of yours speeding through the 
room yet,” 

“They have a rival interest in there,” replied Arfalov. 

“And since when do you allow another interest to compete 
with yours?” asked the Countess. 

“T don’t as a rule, I admit,” said Arfalov bluntly, “but I am 
making an exception to-night. I want them to talk. They are 
playing into my hands.” 

“T don’t understand,” said the Countess. 

Arfalov bowed. “Excuse my not being more explicit, Countess. 
I will ask you a favour instead. Will you allow me to come 
down upon your guests with something that will produce a 
sensation ? ” 

“TI doubt if you can do that. You have done it so often 
that we have become hardened. You see how a man may pay 
the penalty of his own genius.” 

“ Nevertheless, may I try?” 

“You may try, certainly.” 

“Thank you. Then I shall finish thinking the matter out.” 

“T see—a hint that you wish to be left alone now ?” 

He gave her a long, hesitating look. Then he said slowly: 

“Yes, I would prefer to be left alone.” 

She smiled and held out her hand. 

“T shall be ready in a quarter of an hour,” he added, keeping 
her hand in his as he helped her through the balcony door back 
into the salon. 

The Countess was well aware what she said when, in speaking 
that morning to her husband of Maurice Arfalov, she had con- 
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gratulated herself on his coming. Arfalov’s presence ensured 
success to any gathering, and the Countess went away happy in 
the conviction that, although he had not justified her expectations 
yet, the evening would not pass without his leaving his mark 
upon it, 

This young man—he was barely thirty-five—had made for 
himself an unique position. The most versatile literary genius of 
his day, decadent, impressionist, Heinesque, he was paramount 
on the stage, in fiction, in journalism. In his dramas, his novels, 
his feuilletons, he lashed society until it writhed—with laughter. 
And, chartered libertine of speech and print that he was, he had 
no enemies, because no one was bold enough to cross swords 
with him. 

He knew his power, he knew the latitude of his licence as he 
gazed in on the throng. The quarter of an hour was up, and 
he felt, without looking, the Countess’ eyes upon him. He 
nodded into vacancy as though giving her the signal, and with 
a few brisk steps mounted the platform where the orchestra was 
playing. Deftly he snatched the baton from the conductor's 
hand, and the music—a furious Ukrane melody—tagged off, as 
though broken in halves, with a few jagged notes of disconsolate 
discord, Instantly the chatter hushed; all eyes were turned to 
the platform to know the cause of the breakdown. There, on the 
second step, the baton uplifted to command attention, stood 
Maurice Arfaloy, his keen, eager face tense, but smiling. In wild 
pell-mell they crowded nearer. Maurice Arfalov was worth 
hearing, in fact, they had been waiting all the time—what had 
he to say? 

“Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen,” rang out his high 
staccato, “you may perhaps be aware that not many miles from 
here events have occurred which have resulted in a good deal of 
human misery. Shops have been pillaged; houses have been 
burned ; men, women, children have been killed or maimed ; some 
thousands of our fellow-creatures have been rendered homeless 
and reduced to the verge of starvation. Let us show that even 
in the midst of our amusements we are not unmindful of our 
human obligations. I plead the cause of the Jewish widows and 
orphans. Who will give?” 

He turned round and beckoned to the man who was playing 
the tambourine. 

“ Lend me this,” he said. 

The man complied instantly, Arfalov took the instrument, 
rattled it in approved showman fashion, and then holding it out 
as @ receptacle, repeated his question : 
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“Who will give? ” 
The hush continued, but this time it expressed utter bewilder- 
ment. What was he about? If this was a jest, then why not 
phrase it as a jest? Why this sober, almost solemn, utterance ? 
The idea in itself was good—asking them to get up a subscription 
for the Jews! But he had missed his opportunity. The situa- 
tion simply bristled for him, incomparable wit that he was, with 
chances of quip and crank, of sardonic phrase and biting epigram. 
And then, suddenly, the real interpretation of the thing dawned 
upon them. Why, of course—how stupid not to have seen it at 
once—this was the joke, the joke was in his being serious, in his 
intention to be taken seriously. They, the bureaucratic world, 
the accredited trustees of law and order, were to be made to pay 
for their failure, their dereliction of duty, in hard cash. They 
were to make compensation, nay, apology to these Jews whom 
they had failed to protect. What a brilliant sarcasm! Ah, 
Maurice Arfaloy was Maurice Arfalov after all. He had not 
disappointed them. And therefore they must not disappoint 
him. They must keep up the joke. 

It was nothing short of a scramble to get to the tambourine, 
the men with gold and paper, some of the women with rings and 
bracelets and pendants. Imperturbably Arfalov watched his 
harvest growing. When the rush was over he stepped down and 
walked straight up to the hostess. He had not looked at her 
once during the collection, but instinctively he knew where to 
find her. Were her eyes drawing him? 

“Countess, may I ask you to take care of this for a little 
while?” 

“Yes, till to-morrow afternoon, at four o’clock,” she replied 
under her breath. 

The Countess Malakovitch had had many social successes, but 
none like this one. Maurice Arfalov had made it historic. At 
three in the morning the Countess was taking off her jewellery 
in her bedroom. She examined the ornaments one by one, and 
picking out a fine necklace, wrapped it up separately. 

“It must go to the jeweller’s—one of the stones is loose,” she 
explained to the maid who looked on. 

Arfalov, as the Countess could have foretold, was punctual 
to the minute, 

“ Thank you very much,” she said as he entered. 

He smiled. “ Well, did I startle them?” 

“Tt is all in this casket—take it, please,” she said, ignoring 
his question. “I amused myself—I hope you are not angry— 
with calculating the amount. There are about a thousand roubles 
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in money, and the trinkets ought to realise another fifteen 
hundred.” 

“That is something,” said Arfaloy. 

“But not all. You forget that I have not contributed my 
quota. Hera it is.’ She unwrapped the necklace and laid it 
with the rest. “It will about double the collection, I think. 
But I want you to be good enough to have the real stones 
replaced by paste ones and then to return me the chain. I could 
wear it and nobody would be the wiser. I prefer to do without 
explanations where I can.” 

He looked at her hard and seemed struggling with a question. 
She forestalled him with one of her own. 

“ And now, please tell me—what made you do this?” 

He got up and faced her squarely. “It struck me, madam, 
that among the Jewish victims there might be some relatives 
of mine.” 

“ Ah!” broke from the Countess. 

“TI have been masquerading among you,” he continued, still 
eyeing her steadily. ‘At times I got quite furious because no 
one showed the shadow of a suspicion that Maurice Ippolytovitch 
Arfalov concealed Moses Isaacovitch Rafalov. I felt like a little 
boy who, in a fit of pique, had hidden himself and then fretted 
because no one came to look for him. You are the first one 
to look for me, Countess—I am greatly obliged to you.” He 
paused, busy with his own thoughts, his retrospects. “ Yes, 
madam, it is a long, long time since I broke away from my 
people, but their cry still reaches me across the gulf of the 
years. And now question for question: what made you add 
your necklace?” 

“The same reason that made you ask for it, Moses Rafalov.” 

“Then you knew to whom my appeal was mainly addressed ?” 

“T guessed it from your first words. I guessed whom you were 
probing. Listen. My story is a simple one. I was left an 
orphan at sixteen. I had no home, no means of livelihood. The 
choice before me was to sell either my body or my soul. I went 
into the convent. The Count, my husband, saw me. He was 
then a small provincial official, without money, without influence. 
It seemed to me I might do worse——” 

Arfalov gave a short laugh. “That he might do worse,” he 
corrected her. 

“T reject that, even as a gallantry,” she said with spirit. “I 
had more to gain from my husband than he from me.” 

“T humbly take your word for it,” replied Arfalov. 
The Countess remained for a few moments wrapped in thought. 
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Strange, yesterday she had refused to discuss Arfalov with her 
husband. This afternoon she had to refuse to discuss her husband 
with Arfalov. What surprised her was that she found nothing 
surprising in this rapid development. 

“ A very commonplace story, is it not? ” she resumed. 

“Tell me,” he said, in a tone more imperative and insistent 
than he had yet used, “what does your husband—either in his 
official or private capacity—say of yesterday’s occurrences ?” 

“ He says nothing.” 

“ Nothing?” 

“The word Jew is never spoken aloud between us, That is 
our arrangement.” 

“ And have you no desire to speak it?” 

She was silent. Her manner was curiously fraught with 
confusion and alarm. 

“T will deduce nothing from your silence,” he continued 
gently. “I have not come here to torment you. I will speak 
to you of nothing but what you permit, Would you, perhaps, 
like to know why I have kept out of the crowd all this time— 
why I have not shown myself anywhere ?” 

“Yes, I would like to know that,” she replied quickly. 

“Tt was to avoid meeting you. I have known for over a year 
that you are a Jewess—ever since our talk at the skating féte 
last winter. I then caught you in that Oriental mood which 
I had heard people say they had observed in you, but which 
I had never had an opportunity of studying for myself. I kept 
out of your way after that because I could not make up my mind 
what attitude to take towards you. I should not have come last 
night, despite my written and verbal acceptances, but then came 
the news of these riots, and the chance of understanding you was 
too good to be lost.” 

“But why this talk of attitudes—of understandings?” she 
asked faintly. 

“Because you appealed so powerfully to the racial instinct in 
me. When I looked at you I thought of Solomon’s Temple, 
I thought of the Arch of Titus. I remembered all the triumphs, 
all the humiliations that crowd our history. I come into contact 
with many Jews, but it is only in your presence that I feel 
a Jew. In dealing with me, then, you must deal with me 
as such or not at all. Do you see now—was I right in being 
cautious about putting myself within the sphere of your 
influence?” 

For reply, the Countess held up a warning hand. Then he too 
heard the approaching step in the corridor. 
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She took up the necklace and thrust it upon him, “Quick, 
put this in your pocket.” 

The Count entered. Cordially he shook hands with the visitor. 
“You are very, very kind to come ard keep my wife company, 
Maurice Ippolytovitch. See how flushed and interested she is 
looking. I suppose you have been making her laugh—eh? I 
always tell her she does not eat enough and laugh enough.” 

“ Beware, madam, you are rapidly on the road to physical and 
moral dyspepsia,” said Arfalov. 

The Count applauded. ‘ That’s right, frighten her.” 

“T would rather try to cure her.” 

“Ha, I take you at your word!” exclaimed the Count. “ But 
you know what that will mean; you will have to come and see 
us very often.” 

Arfalov flashed a glance at the Countess, but she did not 
respond to it. A few minutes later he rose to go. 

“This belongs to me,” he said, taking up from the table the 
casket containing his last night’s collection. 

“T know,” said the Count curtly. 

But however much the Count had refrained from enlarging on 
the casket incident at the time, a further discussion of it and 
a good deal of subsequent reflection concerning it were forced 
upon him some two days later. 

He was sitting in his study when a visiting card was brought 
to him. It was a large square card, that of a tradesman. 

“He wishes to see your Excellency privately,” added the 
footman. 

“Show him in,” said the Count, and presently there entered 
a wizened little man, bowing and scraping obsequiously. 

“Well, what is it now, Dimitrovitch?” asked the Count 
cheerily. ‘More bargains—turquoise rings, antique amulets— 
I warn you I haven’t a copek to spare.” 

The little man squirmed with embarrassment. “I beg your 
Excellency’s pardon, but I really have not come to sell anything 
to-day. I want your Excellency’s most gracious advice and 
instructions on a certain matter.” 

“ Well, out with it.” 

* Tt was like this, your Excellency. The day before yesterday 
there came to me Gospodin Maurice Arfalov, and he brought me 
various articles of jewellery which he wished me to buy. Now 
I know Gospodin Arfaloy very well—I often read his writings in 
the newspapers and go to see his plays, so I felt safe in buying 
the jewellery from him. But when we had concluded that deal 
he pulled out a diamond necklace which I recognised at once. 
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It was the one your Excellency bought for her ladyship three 
years ago—there was my trade-mark on the clasp. I was to take 
out the stones and sell them in the open market for the highest 
price. Well, as I said, I know Gospodin Arfalov and I have the 
greatest esteem for him, and I was certain that there was nothing 
—what shall I say ?—left-handed in the affair.” 

“Well, what is the point?” cried the Count impatiently. His 
impatience was directed not so much against the man as against 
himself. He was angry with himself for not seeing his way 
through the whole business at a glance. 

Dimitrovitch was squirming more painfully than ever. ‘“ You 
see, your Excellency, the circumstances seemed to me a little 
peculiar. Hor ladyship might have sent the necklace through a 
servant. I considered the thing for two days, and then I thought 
it my duty to come and tell your Excellency of it, although, of 
course, I have the highest esteem for Gospodin Arfalov, and her 
ladyship, to be sure, is her ladyship——” 

The Count nodded calmly. “ You did quite right, my friend. 
I am obliged to you. Good morning.” 

“But what am I to do—the necklace, your Excellency?” 
stammered the man. 

“Oh, about the necklace—quite so,” said the Count, having 
evidently to bring his thoughts back to the matter with an effort, 
“why—you will do as Gospodin Arfalov has asked you to do.” 

The first question the Count had to consider when he was alone 
again was whether he trusted his wife, the mother of his two dead 
children, And looking at it from various aspects, he saw no 
reason why he should not. The sale of the necklace showed 
nothing. He had only his salary on which to keep up appear- 
ances, and he had to stint himself of many a little luxury to 
procure for his wife an adequate stock of jewellery. But as he 
had made her a present of it, it was her property and she had a 
right to do with it what she liked. 

Again, that she had entrusted the transaction to Arfaloy 
implied nothing either. It was obvious that it was her contribu- 
tion to the fund for the distressed Jews Arfalov had raised at the 
soirée—it certainly was not a loan or gift to Arfalov, who was 
known to have made quite a fortune by his pen. She could 
not have told her husband of it, for that would have involved 
discussion of Jewish affairs, which would have been counter to 
their arrangement. It showed her as a dutiful wife to whom the 
domestic statutes were sacred. Further, the fact that she had 
handed the ornament to Arfaloy in private, and not in the 
presence of the assembled guests, was easily explained by her 
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abhorrence of ostentation. And yet, though the incident gave no 
handle for suspicion in its single details, the Count was con- 
fronted with the astonishing general conclusion that he had 
discovered his wife in a secret understanding with a stranger. 

So the Count’s premises and conclusions, each counterbalancing 
the other, kept his mind in equipoise. Nor did he in the ensuing 
weeks find much leisure for making observations which might 
upset this equilibrium. His time was fully occupied with official 
duties. With a great flourish of trumpets an enquiry had been 
instituted into the causes and nature of the disturbances in the 
Jewish quarter. A large number of arrests had been made, and 
dire punishment was to be meted out to the malefactors. 

To give the tribunal greater authority and bond fides, the 
enquiry was conducted not by the local magistrates, but by the 
sub-prefect, as directly representing the Government. The 
Count was in the court early and late, conducting the investiga- 
tions with the gravest air in the world, though none knew better 
than he what a farce it all was. For the same official despatch 
which had appointed him acting president, had also contained the 
result of the inquiry. The verdict was to be that the Jews were 
themselves responsible for their misfortunes—some of them had 
maltreated a passing Christian, or another of them had attempted 
to cheat a non-Jewish servant-girl out of her wages, and so had 
drawn upon himself the righteous indignation of her relatives— 
any story would do, so long as it traced the outbreak of the dis- 
turbances directly back to the Jews themselves. All Christians 
arrested were to be released immediately. 

The only kind of supervision which the Count exercised over 
his domestic affairs during this time was to keep himself informed 
of the comings and goings of Maurice Arfalov. He found that 
the latter called on an average twice a week and stayed about an 
hour. No machinery was necessary to obtain the information ; 
his wife supplied him with it each time herself. Arfalov, she 
told him, was writing a new play, the most important work he 
had yet attempted, and he brought the various scenes for her to 
criticise. He had jokingly, or perhaps seriously, suggested that 
she should allow her name to appear as collaborator. All this 
the Countess told her husband with perfect frankness, without 
the tremor of an eyelash, with a lack of self-consciousness 
which might have reassured an Othello. And having no fault to 
find with anything, the Count perversely felt inclined to quarrel 
with this very faultlessness. The stereotyped sameness of her 
manner, the unruffled calm which took no cognisance of the stirring 
official transaction in which she knew her husband had a leading 
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part—was she not, perhaps, overdoing her dutiful observance of 
their compact of silence ? 

It was the day whereon the inquiry concluded. The Count 
had returned home late in the afternoon, and a quarter of an hour 
afterwards Arfalov was announced. The Countess was pouring 
out tea. 

“ Ah, glad to see you,” exclaimed the Count genially. “I have 
been rather busy of late, but now I shall enjoy a little more of 
your company, I hope.” 

Arfalov’s clouded face did not brighten at the warm welcome. 
If anything, his brows wrinkled a little more, 

“T have just heard the decision of the court,” he said. 

“ What decision?” asked the Count with bureaucratic evasive- 
ness. 

“Tt is nothing less than a premium on murder,” continued 
Arfalov, brusquely. 

The Count was on his feet in an instant, 

“T must not allow you to say that, Maurice Ippolytovitch,” he 
exclaimed warmly. “Iam willing to extend to you every social 
privilege, but I must draw the line at permitting you to talk 
treason under my roof. I don’t want to be bombastic, but the 
inquiry took place under the immediate auspices of his Majesty’s 
Councillors, and as such the verdict is the expression of his 
Majesty’s opinion. Surely, that is not to be questioned.” 

“The Councillors, speaking in your voice, my dear Count, 
may muzzle my expression of opinion,” said Arfalov, keeping his 
vehemence down with evident difficulty, “ but it will not muzzle 
the world, the continental and trans-Atlantic press.” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ That is not my business, 
I have done my duty. I am not responsible to the continental 
and trans-Atlantic press—I am only responsible to my superiors,” 

“ And your superiors?” asked Arfalov, quickly. 

The Count threw up his hands in protest. “Oh, I can’t go 
into that. In fact, I had better not go into anything with you 
to-day, Maurice Ippolytovitch; you seem—pardon me—in an 
argumentative mood, and Iam not your match—nor do I know 
any one who is. So will you excuse me? I have to work at my 
report.” 

He left the room, not because there was any urgency in the 
matter of the report, but because he felt his self-control slipping 
from him. Throughout his colloquy with Arfalov his side-glance 
had scrutinised his wife’s face, his wife’s manner, and the strands of 
his patience seemed snapping one by one. There she sat motionless, 
Sphinx-like, unresponsive, And all the while he suspected—had 
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he begun to suspect?—that beneath that smooth frozen surface 
there surged a tide of volcanic turbulence. Great Heaven! 
would she never speak? Did she not see that her silence was 
getting on his nerves, was becoming a torment, an insult? He 
must hear her speak, he must find out what she thought of all 
this. She was not always silent, she was silent only in his 
presence. She spoke of it to Arfalov, he was quite sure of that. 

So he came back and stood with his ear glued to the door. She 
was his wife, he had a right to know her inmost thoughts, a 
greater right than this stranger. Ah, she spoke fluently enough 
now! His hearing was very good, and her words were clear and 
distinct. 

“You must not come here any more, Moses Rafalov,” she was 
saying. ‘You are rewarding me for having roused your racial 
consciousness by rousing mine in turn. You are making me 
dissatisfied with my surroundings, my ’—she hesitated over the 
word— my associates. If this goes on it must end in an over- 
throw of the life I have lived these last twelve years, and you 
cannot expect me to contemplate that with an easy mind. My 
mind is by no means easy. I am growing mortally afraid. Each 
time you come I feel more and more afraid of myself and ”’— 
again she hesitated—“ and you. And therefore, as you are my 
friend, I implore you to keep away from me.” 

“ And by getting rid of me,” he asked, “ will you get rid of 
everything else as well?” 

“T don’t know what to say, what to think,” she replied 
brokenly. “Iam hoping that time may bring its own counsel. 
At present I am feeling like the coward, the renegade, I am. I 
have scrambled into safety, not counting the cost, and now from 
behind my battlements I peep at my brothers and sisters as they 
sit counting their dead——” she broke off and buried her face 
in her hands. 

Arfaloy came over to her and lightly put his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Forgive me, Catherine,” he said, his voice clear but shaking, 
“T did not want to distress you. Nothing was further from my 
mind than to bring a spirit of discontent or unrest into your life. 
It was selfish of me to consider only my point of view. I ought 
to have allowed for and provided against the possibility of this 
reflex action on you. But now the mischief is done you will not 
undo it by sending me away. Believe me, I speak honestly when 
I say that. You will be thrown back on yourself in your isolation. 
The voices which have begun to clamour in you will not lapse 
into silence because they have no outward listener ; they will strike 
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inwardly, echoing and echoing on until all your heart is one 
agonised cry. You dare not send me away now; you must have 
me near you to be your safety valve. You will speak of these 
things and I shall listen—Heaven grant you may find relief that 
way! It is a poor resource that I have to offer, but it is the 
only one.” 

“ Perhaps I may be able to suggest another.” 

Arfalov turned without haste and without disturbance to see 
the Count standing in the doorway. The Countess, too, looked 
up, but beyond a little sigh, showed no sign of emotion. 

“Come, Moses Rafalov, to give you what is apparently your 
true name, and you, madam,” said the Count, stepping forward, 
“we have a difficult task before us. We must square this 
triangular arrangement. It was most considerate of you not to 
trouble me with the task of your own accord.” 

“We shall be very glad of your assistance, Count,” said 
Arfalov. 

“Your flippancy becomes you—buffoon,” said the Count, 
lingering upon the last word. “But you can speak seriously 
enough when it suits you. You spoke very seriously just now, 
when your business in hand was to pervert a woman. Listen to 
what you have done, Gospodin Rafalov. You have taken advantage 
of the trust which I reposed in you, of the companionship with 
my wife which I did not grudge you—in order to corrupt her. 
You coquetted not with her heart but with her soul—with some 
women they are one. On your own showing you have reduced 
her to an impasse from which ”—he leapt up with a cry of anger, 
upsetting his chair in the act. “God! and I sit here arguing 
with you as if the point at issue were the merits of a brand of 
cigars!” 

“T do not ask you to argue, Count,” said Arfalov, quietly. 

“Very good, Gospodin Rafalov. Iam glad our opinions coin- 
cide. We will act first and talk afterwards, if there are two of 
us left to talk. As the challenged party, you have the choice of 
weapons. Which do you prefer, the pistol or the rapier?” 

Not a muscle of Arfalov’s face moved. “I have never handled 
either. But perhaps I should prefer the pistol. There is more 
despatch about it.” 

“The pistol, then,” said the Count, icily. “I suggest turned 
backs at thirty paces and to fire simultaneously. But we can 
leave all that to our seconds. In any case, Gospodin Rafalov, 
your chances of getting off with a whole skin are small.” 

“Unless you fire into the air,” said Arfalov. 

“T have no intention of doing so,” said the Count, and then, 
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his fury blazing up, “on my honour as a servant of the Emperor, 
I shall not fire into the air.” 

Arfaloy made a gesture of indifference. “As you please, your 
Excellency. Could the matter, however, stand over for four or 
five days? Iam at work on a play I am rather interested in, and 
should like to finish it.” 

“T have no objection,” said the Count. “But I should advise 
you to use the time, instead, in practising at a target.” 

“Thank you—you are very considerate,” said Arfalov, gravely. 
Then he turned to the Countess and made her a deep obeisance. 
“T shall do myself the pleasure of coming to make my adieux to 
you, madam, in due course.” 

He walked out, while the Count touched the bell for the foot- 
man to open the street door. Then he faced his wife, waiting for 
her to speak. Ah, at last he had made her speak. 

“What do you gain by murdering that man?” she asked him. 

“Your esteem, I hope. Perhaps you will think more highly of 
me for giving you this proof that I desire your undivided 
attention.” 

“You have that, Casimir—you have always had that,” she 
exclaimed, passionately. “It was not really Arfalov who reminded 
me that I was born a Jewess—the reminder came from these 
riots. Arfaloy was to me nothing more than an accident. The 
essential truth, I tell you, has lain dormant in me without my 
knowing it, and the cry of agony from those smouldering hovels 
came and stirred it into life.” 

“You said you were growing afraid of him.’ 

“T was afraid of fear. He personified my fear. Each time I 
looked at him I became conscious that the ground had slipped 
from under me another inch.” 

“He said he had become a necessity to you,” persisted the 
Count, relentlessly. “No man shall boast of that in my hearing 
and live. If it was a lie, he shall die for the lie. I have sworn 
it,” 

“He meant well, Casimir—he meant well!” she cried. “He 
wanted to help me; he wanted to retrieve the fault he imagined 
he had committed. It was a charity to let him think that he 
could. While he was busy with my misery he forgot his own.” 

“You have words for everything,” he thundered at her. 

She came and laid a trembling hand on his arm. “Not words 
only, Casimir, but counsel, good counsel, my husband. It is I 
who will suggest how to set this matter right, neither Arfalov 
nor you. Let us go hence. Let us banish ourselves from this 
crowding, cruel world and exile ourselves into peace. Your little 
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country house will be large enough for us, your handful of acres 
will grow enough to feed us, to sustain us for a vigorous, happy, 
contented old age. God! what more can one demand of life than 
to be happy and at peace?” 

He stared at her, but astonishment sealed his lips. 

“Qh, don’t look at meas if I were mad!” she implored him. 
“This is no sudden whim of mine; I have turned it over in my 
brain, my heart, many and manyatime. Only the need for saying 
it has never been so great as now. What will it be for me to feel 
that the man I hold dearest in the world is abetting a policy of 
injustice and mercilessness against my people? What will it be 
for you to know what I feel—to know that every act of duty to 
your masters is an act of treason to your wife, a stab to her heart, 
her conscience? For the sake of our love, Casimir, do as I tell 
you. Let us hide where we shall neither see nor hear—where we 
shall feel nothing except how strong our love is.” 

It was still some seconds before he could collect himself. Then 
he said slowly, almost ponderously : 

“You to give up your position—I my career? The two of us 
to lose everything we have toiled for all these years?” 

“Yes, Casimir, to lose everything—and to gain one another.” 

He shook his head. “I am not a mole. I was not born to 
burrow in the ground.” 

“Casimir!” she sobbed. 

His eyes softened, but his voice was still iron-hard. “No, 
Catherine, your plan does not suit me, You must think of some- 
thing else. I cannot give up my career because your friend 
Arfalov comes to discuss his plays with you. He has wasted a 
good hour of my time as itis. I must get on with my report. 
Au revoir.” 

He turned and left her without the usual caress—the first time 
for twelve years. He knew quite well that she was safe; she 
would do nothing desperate. Her nerves had got out of order! 
She was run down with the gaieties of the season and so had 
reason to be a little hysterical. As soon as his report was finished 
he would ask for three months’ leave and take her into the bracing 
air of the Caucasus. The strong mountain wind would soon 
scatter her cobwebs, and he would take good care that this did 
not happen a second time. He would keep her out of the way of 
neurotic scribblers ; she should not see a newspaper—to some extent 
he would put her plan into practice; she should hear and see 
nothing it was not good for her to hearor tosee. Yes, if only he 
had his report finished, so that he might begin his guardianship 
over her! 
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Three days these thoughts ran as a strong undercurrent in his 
mind as he sat working in furious haste in his study, assisted by 
his two clerks, arranging, sorting, sifting the voluminous mass of 
matter which represented the proceedings of the enquiry. On 
the fourth he received a visit from the Commissioner of Police, 
and the news the latter brought him made the sub-prefect look 
round anxiously to see that there was no unwarranted listener. 
The Commissioner did not stay long, and immediately he left the 
Count locked up his papers and prepared to follow him. But he 
walked slowly and without any apparent concern through the 
rooms—in one of them he might meet his wife, and he had made 
up his mind that she should see or hear nothing that was not good 
for her. 

He did not meet his wife in the sitting-room, the dining-room 
or the salon. But he did meet her in the hall. She was in 
walking attire and had just come in. She was very pale, and in 
her eyes seemed to lie the shadow of a haunting terror. 

The Count stood rooted to the spot. 

“Where have you been?” His lips could scarcely frame the 
question. 

“You know where I have been as well as 1 know where you 
are going,” she answered, with fluttering breath. “I saw the 
Commissioner leave the house just now. I know what he came to 
tell you—I found it out before. I could not rest this afternoon ; 
a curious intuition drew me forth. I guessed where the disaster 
was impending and I went down there ”—she pointed indefinitely 
over her shoulder—“ to see for myself. Arfalov was right when 
he said that the -verdict placed a premium on murder. More 
murder was being prepared openly and in the light of day. I 
watched the murderers, the incendiaries prowling around with 
their knives, their petroleum cans; I watched the threatened 
victims shelter themselves and their poor little homes—shelter, 
oh, mockery of the word !—behind barricades of match-wood that 
would only give more fuel to the flames. . . . Oh, I saw all that, 
Casimir, and now I come to you to plead for them. Help them, 
protect them—remember what they are to me, and remember 
what I am to you.” 

“T have my instructions, Catherine,” he answered between 
closed teeth. Curse the unlucky chance that had made her see 
and hear the one thing on earth she should not have seen and 
heard ! 

She gave him a long searching look and passed in. He gazed 
after her irresolutely for an instant and then continued his way 
into the street. His groom was waiting for him there holding 
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his horse. The beautiful animal whinnied as he swung into the 
saddle. 

“She has been missing me, eh, Gregor?” said the Count. 

** Yes, your Excellency, you have not had her out for four days. 
She is rather fresh. Hold her close.” 

The Count nodded and cantered off. In ten minutes he had 
arrived at the market-place. The Commissioner of Police came 
to meet him. 

“The detachment of a hundred and fifty foot is here, according 
to orders, your Excellency,” he said, “but”—he paused signifi- 
cantly —“ just look over there.” 

The Count followed his glance, comparing the handful of 
soldiers with the vast crowds of the rioters massing in the 
gathering twilight at the lower end of the market-place and 
overflowing into the side streets leading to the Jewish quarter. 
Evidently they were waiting for the dark to set in before 
beginning their work—it was better fun in the dark, they knew 
from experience. One or two of the more impatient spirits had 
already lit their torches and were flourishing them aloft as thcugh 
signalling to the night to hasten her coming. 

The sight seemed to make the Count lose control of his 
thoughts. They ranged with a mechanic action of their own 
from the rioters to his wife, and from his wife back again to the 
rioters, At first it seemed a ridiculous combination. It was as 
though his mind had to travel untold distances in order to fiud 
the connecting link. But gradually he grew to see clearer—the 
torches were becoming more numerous. He saw, without a 
possibility of dissimulation, that between these rioters and his 
wife he had got into a terrible strait. Between these two 
extremes there lay a number of irreconcilable facts which the 
occasion now called upon him to harmonise. He found that after 
all it was he who had to discover the way out of the impasse, and 
not his wife. Oh, yes, he had got himself into a terrible strait! 
Turn whichever way he would, the dilemma faced him: he must 
choose between his wife and his career. If he allowed the 
Commissioner to act according to the orders received from higher 
quarters, he dared not face his wife again. If he over-rode those 
orders, it meant instant dismissal and irretrievable disgrace—and 
he had such a brilliant future before him! 

And yet, it was his wife who had made him—it was to her he 
owed all his successes. If she now asked him to give them up for 
her, she was only demanding her rights. It was not his wife's 
fault that this new element had crept into her life, not even 
Arfalov’s—he was beginning to admit that. It was the fault of 
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the grimly tenacious old faith that would never release from its 
octopus grasp what once it had seized. And there was Arfalov. 
He was upon his honour to kill him to-morrow—what would his 
wife say to that, what had she not already said? Ah, yes, bis 
wife—everywhere his wife! And yet again, to become a mole, to 
burrow in the ground, as he himself had put it, to vegetate merely 
when he might blossom into full-grown glories, to be a forgotten 
nobody when he might be acclaimed by thousands—and again 
he saw the look in his wife’s eyes when she asked him how he had 
answered her pleadings. 

The masses over there grew thicker, darker. The torches flared 
more and more numerously. The sub-prefect drew a deep, deep 
breath as he beckoned the Commissioner over to him. 

“Call upon them to disperse. If they refuse you will fire three 
volleys on them.” 

The Commissioner cast a hesitating look at the sub-prefect and 
then meeting his eyes did as he was told. A howl of derision 
from the mob answered him. 

“Tell the men to load,” said the sub-prefect. 

“Blank cartridges, of couree,” said the Commissioner in a 
whisper. 

“ No—ball.” 

The Commissioner started back. ‘ But, your Excellency,” ho 
stammered, “ those are not the instructions. We were merely to 
stand by, to make-believe.” 

“Who commands here—you or I?” roared the sub-prefect. 

The Commissioner saluted and told the men to load. Then he 
turned back to the sub-prefect and said grufily : 

“T should advise your Excellency to pull back a little way if 
you wish them to fire. You are right in front of the platoon.” 

“Ah, yes, of course, thank you,” said the sub-prefect vacantly, 
as he drew his horse back a yard or two out of range of the 
pointing rifles. 

The first volley rang out. When the smoke cleared the dark 
serried masses were still standing darkly serried and unbroken, 
The second volley—the same result. 

“Cursed dogs, you are firing into the air!” roared the 
sub-prefect. 

The words glanced back upon his memory, making it tingle 
with the impact. They reminded him of Arfalov—they reminded 
him of his wife—in a great blinding flash they made him see all 
the stupendousness of his dilemma. And yet—he gave a great 
gasp-—they also showed him the way out of it. 

The third volley rang out, drowned the next instant by a 
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thousand-throated yell of pain. The dense dark masses wavered 
and swayed a moment and then broke into a wild terror-stricken 
stampede. They had not expected this—to kill and to be killed 
were two totally different things. 

But the soldiery remained stiff and motionless, as though 
petrified into statues. The hundred and fifty pairs of eyes were 
fixed on the still forms of horse and rider that lay across the 
firing-line riddled by a score of bullets. 

“The mare was restive —it was an accident,” said the groom at 
the inquest. 

“T saw him give her the spurs,” said the Commissioner of 
Police, 

But whoever was the more right of the two, there is no doubt 
that the Count was most right of all. 
* * * * * 

The haute volée of Charkov still wonders what has become of the 
beautiful Countess Malakovitch, who, on the tragic death of her 
husband vanished as though into thin air. The literary world 
deplores the disappearance of the brilliant Arfalov, whose work 
had done so much to raise the standard of literary taste through- 
out Russia. It is rumoured that he gave up writing because the 
censor refused to licence a play of his with powerfully pro-Semitic 
tendencies. And the inhabitants of the little town in the Pale of 
Settlement make many wild surmise as to the nature and bygones 
of the two strangers, who, appearing among them from out of the 
clouds, as it were, live the simple life of a typical Jewish houze- 
hold. 

SamMvEL Gorpon, 

















Scientific Dird's-nesting. 


Nor £0 very long ago a grown-up person would have been almost 
as much ashamed of being caught playing tip-cat or whipping a 
top as of being found out on a bird’s-nesting expedition. Boys, of 
course, from time immemorial have collected eggs, and probably 
in the age of flint instruments used to set their wit against the 
birds’, and bring back in the spring-time their treasure-trove to 
the paternal care, perhaps threading the eggs on long bents or 
rushes as country lads still do in remote districts, One can 
imagine, however, after what manner their primitive fathers 
would have sniffed if anyone had suggested that they should take 
a day’s recreation from the serious business of hunting the 
woolly mammoth and go a-bird’s-nesting; and the attitude of 
primeval man has been copied by his descendants almost to the 
present day. In fact it is only within the last year or two that 
modern folk have realised that the fascination of bird’s-nesting does 
not only belong to the breezy days of boyhood, but possesses a 
considerable amount of scientific interest and is quite a possible 
pursuit for adults. 

Of course age has its drawbacks in this as in other things. It 
will readily be admitted that a respectable middle-aged gentleman 
with mutton-chop whiskers and a well-developed waistcoat would 
make an unseemly exhibition of himself if he tried to swarm up a 
tall fir-tree after a carrion-crow’s nest, but such athletic feats are 
not at all requisite for one who seriously takes up this branch of 
ornithology. 

The great majority of birds’-nests can be reached with only a 
very moderate amount of muscular exertion, and, for the others, 
if we cannot hope to equal the cat-like activity of boyhood, we 
can do a good deal with a satisfactory pair of field-glasses. 

Bird’s-nesting proper, it must be remembered, is a totally 
different thing from egg-collecting. 

Instead of cabinets stored with specimens, the devotee of this 
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seductive science will have fat note-books full of pencil jottings, 
or perhaps photographs and sketches to illustrate the peculiarities 
of nests and birds discovered in the course of his investigations. 
He will obtain a considerable knowledge of wood-craft and the 
curious manners and customs of birds, and his acquaintance with 
out-of-the-way corners of the district in which he lives will be, 
like Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, extensive and peculiar. 
Probably after one or two seasons thus devoted to out-of-door 
natural history he will care little about acquiring eggs for his 
collection, and will share the writer’s pitying contempt for those 
parlour naturalists who glean all their facts from books and 
cabinet-drawers, 

There is a class of people who regard eggs much as philatelists 
regard postage stamps, and estimate them by their market value 
alone. These are the miscreants who attend auctions and pay 
fabulous prices for the eggs of rare British birds. 

In conjunction with the game-preservers they have practically 
succeeded in banishing the kite from Wales. They harry the 
Norfolk Broads for the nests and eggs of bearded tits, and even 
lone St. Kilda must part with its one peculiar bird to gratify 
their rapacity. Put them out in the country and they will 
hardly know “a hawk from a handsaw,” but meet them after 
dinner and they will discourse learnedly on ornithology, and 
probably tell you with pride how many complete clutches of the 
eggs of Dartford Warblers they possess, warranted taken in 
England. 

A truly paternal government would rid the community of all 
such pests. The very worst would be made to accompany 
Mr. Kearton in one of his expeditions on the end of a rope down 
the most perilous crag that could be found. The second-class 
misdemeanants would be taken on ladders to the top of the 
tallest fir-tree procurable and then left ladderless to find their 
way down again; while the third class would be prohibited, under 
heavy penalties, from ever collecting anything but post-marks 
and railway tickets for the remaining term of their lives. 

But for those who love better to hear the lark sing than the 
mouse cheep, afd prefer watching a wild bird through field- 
glasses to seeing its dusty mummy stuffed in a glass case, every 
returning spring brings a host of new interests and a budget of 
problems that await solution. 

When the birds begin nesting the one predominant idea in 
their minds is to provide for the safety of their eggs and young. 
They are threatened by dangers of two sorts. One is due to the 
vagaries of the British climate, which demand that the nest must 
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be warm and either water-proof itself or rendered so by the 
shelter that the mother-bird’s feathers afford when she is sitting. 
The other is the peril of attack by living enemies, and it is a 
wonderfully fascinating study to see how the birds overcome 
these difficulties. 

To take the first class of dangers, those due to the climate, 
there is no end to the variety of means adopted to meet it. The 
little long-tailed tits, who are among the earliest of our birds to 
breed, build the most elaborate nest that can be imagined. They 
are skilful weavers, and the material of which their wonderful 
domed house is made is almost as artfully constructed as a piece 
of thick felt. 

Hair, wood and cobweb are woven together, and the outside is, 
so to speak, tiled with grey lichen, off which the rain runs easily, 
while inside you may often find more than a double handful of 
the softest feathers. 

They lay a great number of eggs, and it is probable that, 
sometimes, at any rate, two hen-birds make use of the same nest, 
for the writer has known of more than one instance where three 
full-grown long-tailed tits have been found inside one nest. 

Thrushes carefully plaster the inside of their nests, scuffling 
round and round with their breasts to make the surface smooth, 
while the plaster is damp, and when the mother thrush makes 
of herself a living roof, no cold or wet can reach the blue-spotted 
eggs within. 

Robins do not disdain outside help, and are quick to appreciate 
the shelter afforded by an old tin or a discarded boot, or anything 
of the sort that comes handy, and a lining, generally of red cow- 
hair, keeps the eggs from the cold ground. 

The dipper, who builds by the water-side, where the flying spray 
often drenches her nest, makes the outside of wet moss, thickly 
welted together, and, wherever possible, uses dead oak-leaves as 
a lining, because they are peculiarly impervious to damp. Every 
bird, in fact, has its own traditional method of preserving its 
eggs and young from the fatal effects of a spell of cold weather 
or a season of heavy rain, and it is a part of scientific bird’s- 
nesting to note down and, if possible, reduce to a system all 
these various devices. 

More interesting still are the plans adopted by different birds 
to save their young from living enemies, human or otherwise. 
They arrive at this end by many different paths. Some choose 
inaccessible positions for their nests, and of these the raven is a 
notable instance. It has become rare now to find a raven’s nest 
in most parts of this country, but on the cliffs around the Oornish 
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coast, the bird is a regular breeder. In many districts every 
two or three miles of coast-line is the recognised sphere of 
influence of one pair of ravens, who permit no interference from 
other birds of the same kind. 

These birds build eyries on some high cliff-ledge, which looks 
from a distance like a barrow-load of old sticks, shot down any- 
how at random. ‘The interesting point, however, about the 
places they select is that they are almost invariably on the 
under side of a bulge in the face of the cliff. The writer has a 
vivid remembrance of noticing a raven’s nest in what looked a 
very easy position to reach on a low cliff in East Cornwall. He 
climbed up from below, without much difficulty, but presently 
discovered that the rock was, almost imperceptibly, bulging out- 
wards. That guarded any direct ascent to the nest, but by 
working round the small excrescence, it was possible to get above 
it. Here, however, exactly the same difficulty supervened. It 
was quite impossible either to see into the nest or to reach it 
without a rope, so carefully had the birds calculated the exact 
spot where the conformation of the cliff-wall would render 
their eggs secure. 

Rooks, too, as anyone can see, almost always build, not against 
the main trunks of the trees of a rookery, but out on the slender 
branches that are too slight to bear the weight of a human being 
without considerable risk. 

The magpie, though a member of the same order as rooks 
and ravens, has struck out quite a new line for itself in the way 
of architecture. Being expert egg-thieves themselves, magpies, 
20 doubt, early realised the necessity of blocking out other birds 
of like kidney, and so, above their solidly-built nests, they erect 
a most ingenious domed roof of thorns, with only a small 
entrance for the use of the parent bird. When the mother 
magpie is safely ensconced inside a zareba of this sort, with her 
stout beak guarding the only entrance, neither bird nor beast 
has any chance of interfering with the treasure within, and even 
boys, intent on adding the eggs to their collections, often find it 
difficult to get their hands into the nests, and are pretty sure, at 
any rate, toscratch themselves severely during the operation. 

These are all instances of birds who build nests that are rather 
conspicuous than otherwise, but the most usual method of pro- 
tection adopted is that of concealment. Some nests are so 
carefully hidden that they are really almost impossible to find 
unless one happens to drop upon them by chance, or adopts what, 
from the bird’s point of view, is the very unsportsmanlike plan 
of watching the movements of the parents from a distance 
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through a pair of field-glasses. Of all British birds’ nests, the 
most difficult to discover is that of the grasshopper warbler. 
The writer knows a scrubby hill-side on the borders of Hereford- 
shire and Radnorshire, where numbers of pairs of these curious 
little birds undoubtedly breed every year, and yet, though he 
spent hours and hours for many successive springs in hunting 
for a nest, he was never successful in finding one. 

In the warm evenings of May, a sound exactly like a check 
fishing-reel echoes right and left, all over this rough patch of 
ground, and by a careful use of the field-glasses the birds them- 
selves can sometimes be seen, creeping like mice through the 
tangled undergrowth, but the grasshopper warbler is an expert 
ventriloquist, and it is very difficult to say exactly from what 
spot the note proceeds, while looking for the nest is like searching 
for a dropped hairpin in a heap of fir-needles. 

As past-masters in the art of hiding their nests, these little 
birds hold undoubtedly the first place, perhaps the stone-chat 
may be considered second, and many other birds are not far 
behind. Many birds, however, do not conceal their nests very 
carefully, but rather trust to escape detection by cleverly 
imitating its surroundings. The chaffinch may be taken as a 
familiar example of this class whose neat, round nest is so placed 
and constructed as to look, to a careless eye, exactly like a chance 
excrescence in the lichen-coated bough of an old apple-tree. The 
intelligence of the chaffinch is not, however, so highly developed 
as his artistic sense, for a nest placed in a hedgerow is often 
just as completely coated with grey lichen as if it were in some 
neglected orchard. 

Wrens have a very curious habit of building three or four 
nests, and only lining and using one of them. In school-boy 
parlance these dummies are called cock’s nests, though the writer 
is not aware of any evidence to prove that they are constructed 
by the cock-bird, and undoubtedly he does not, as has been 
suggested, roost in them at night. These unfinished nests have 
a certain protective value, because they serve to confuse the trail 
on the same principle as the hare in a paper-chase lays down 
false scents, though whether the tiny bird argues out the subject 
and builds with that idea must be regarded as, to say the least, 
extremely problematical. Most probably it is sheer love of 
nest-building that makes the jenny wren take so much extra 
and unnecessary trouble. 

A mother partridge, when sitting, harmonises so closely with 
her surroundings that she is almost invisible, but her eggs are 
rather conspicuous when they are left expored, and so she covers 
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them carefully with dead leaves whenever she quits the nest, 
unless she is suddenly frightened and has no time for the 
manwuvre. The same habit is found in the dab-chick or little 
grebe. Her eggs, when first laid, are chalky white, but from her 
habit of covering them with wet water-weed, when she is absent 
from her nest, they soon become stained a sort of dirty brown. 
The enemy she is guarding against is not so much man, for her 
nest is a floating structure, as the moor-hen, who has lately been 
discovered to be a most vile egg-thief, and has doubtless many 
opportunities of raiding the dab-chick’s nursery. 

One of the most curious of all these protective instincts is a 
habit, widely diffused amongst many different species, of pretending 
to be lame or injured, and so drawing away an intruder from 
the nest. This instinct is specially developed in birds whose 
young leave the nest before they can fly, and follow their parents 
about in search of food, and is really a wonderful piece of 
mimicry. 

The mother-bird will flutter and stumble along the ground, 
uttering notes expressive of the utmost fright and anguish, and 
very frequently succeeds in attracting attention to herself, even 
if the spectator of the little drama, be experienced in the ways of 
birds, while her young ones dive into cover and effectually 
conceal themselves. As a rule this ruse is only adopted after 
the young have been hatched and left the nest, but an exception 
was noted by the writer a few springs ago. 

He had under observation a black-cap’s nest, which was built 
rather low down in a large thicket of brambles, and paid frequent 
visits to it with the object of taking a photograph when the full 
complement of eggs had been laid. A curious point about it was 
that the cock bird seemed to do all the work of incubating the 
eggs, as the hen, which is easily distinguishable by her brown 
head, was never to be seen on the nest. The father black-cap 
stuck so closely to his task that it seemed feasible to take a 
photograph of him as well as the nest, and the camera was set 
up quite close to him with that object in view. Unfortunately 
the preliminary operations proved too much for his nerves, but 
instead of flying away, he fell, with open beak and wings extended 
through the brambles to the ground, and fluttered about for some 
considerable time, giving an exact imitation of a bird with a 
broken pinion. That is the only instance the writer has met 
with of a cock bird employing this expedient, or indeed of any of 
the warblers adopting this plan to protect their eggs. 

The plover, whose eggs, from their gastronomic qualities, are 
probably the best known of any British birds, leaves her young, 
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when they are hatched, to protect themselves, only flying round 
anxiously overhead uttering shrill cries of anger and alarm. 
The reason for this is obvious, for baby peewits harmonise so 
exactly with their surroundings that when they crouch on the 
ground and remain motionless, not one person out of ten would 
see them until he stepped upon them. There is a considerable 
danger, however, that when the mother-bird is sitting on her 
eggs out among the bare fallows, she might disclose exactly the 
position of her nest when she rises from it. To obviate this 
there is always a sentinel on guard in the field where plovers 
build, who gives a loud call as soon as an intruder approaches. 
Forthwith, all the sitting birds leave their nests, and crouching 
as low as possible, run, often for a considerable distance, before 
they take wing, and by this clever device outwit the spoiler. 

One more protective instinct that the breeding season brings 
into play may be mentioned. 

A number of birds, such as tits and wrynecks, always build 
their nests in holes, in trees or other dark crannies. They sit 
very closely on their eggs, but if anyone disturbs them, instead 
of flying out hurriedly, they set all their feathers on end and 
emit a series of sharp, explosive hisses, exactly like the hiss of a 
snake. The horror of the serpent is widely diffused through 
all ranks of animals, from man downwards, and one cannot but 
admire the cleverness that actuated these birds when somewhere, 
far back in time, they learnt to defend their eggs by thus 
playing upon the fears of other creatures. It isa point to be 
noticed, that no birds hiss in this way except those that build in 
holes where they cannot be seen. Ifa bird who nested in the 
open tried this ruse, he would at once, as modern slang has it, 
give the show away, but when you put your hand into a dark 
hole and are greeted by an exact imitation of the spitting hiss 
of an angry viper, instinct prompts you to withdraw as quickly 
as possible. 

To note these habits, and many more like them, is what makes 
up the fascination of scientific bird’s-nesting, and no one who 
has not tried it has any idea of the amount of pleasure and 
interest that such a pursuit affords. It has also the extra 
advantage attached to it that it can only be carried on at the 
most charming time of all the year, when it is good to be alive, 
only to breathe the sweet air and listen to the music of the birds. 
When, daffodils begin to peep and the first robins to build, the 
season opens. It continues through the primrose time and the 
too brief days of the hawthorn blossom; and even when the 
oak-trees begin to put forth their second crop of ruddy leaves, 
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there will be something still remaining to observe among the 
birds’-nests, some anxious mother bringing off a belated clutch 
of eggs, some little family of fledgelings beginning to learn the 
ways of this wicked world. The happiest life is that which is 
most crowded with interests, and from the highest point of view 
of all, the scientific bird’s-nester can hardly fail to gain new 
knowledge of the all-wise providence of Almighty God, when he 
learns with what wonderful care He has provided for the welfare 
of His little feathered pensioners, and how the great maternal 
instinct has qunickened their intelligence and taught them 
wisdom, 


S. Cornish WATKINS. 
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Consolation. 


Somztmers the ships that pass in the night speak sad little 
messages in passing, and I think one is often reminded of this on 
a voyage, where perhaps more than anywhere else one seems to 
get an intimate message from one’s fellow men—a personal note 
sounding across the waters of life, before the darkness swallows 
up the little craft again and one never sees it more. 

I was reminded of this very strongly on a voyage out to India, 
when I met Mrs. Jefferson for the first and last time. 

She was the usual little washed-out Anglo-Indian lady whom 
one used to meet by the score on board the P. and O. steamers— 
thin and fragile-looking, and dressed in the fashion of two or three 
years ago. Nowadays, when ladies are able to come back to 
England nearly every hot weather, and Mama’s visit is looked 
upon as part of the pleasant summer holidays by little boys at 
school, women of the type of Mrs. Jefferson are not so often seen. 
But at the time I speak of it was not an unusual thing for a lady 
to remain in India with her husband for seven or eight years at a 

_ stretch, while now and again a little dark-eyed, sallow-faced baby 
would be sent home in the care of an ayah to the tender mercies 
of some almost unknown relative, or to some struggling country 
clergyman in England who boarded Indian children. 

I suppose it would be unpardonable to compare the expression 
of a woman’s eyes with those of a cow—the simile perhaps 

“suggests something mild, ruminating, and rather stupid. But 
for myself the prevailing expression which I find in the eyes of a 
cow is that of defrauded motherhood. And Mrs. Jefferson’s eyes 
had exactly the same expression. 

She was a woman of not more than thirty-five years of age, and 
she had spent fourteen years of married life in India. She had 
seen three of her children buried in an unhealthy station, and 
had been to England once, seven years before, to take two little 
girls home to be educated. It was on her return voyage from 
Visiting her children that I met Mrs. Jefferson. 
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There is, I think, an essential solitude about life on the sea 
which inclines men and women to a closer communion with one 
another than is possible under almost any other circumstances. 
And this is especially the case on a voyage in a passenger ship, 
when the eyes of many are still wet with the tears of parting, and 
when perhaps the desolate solitude of the sea is felt for the first 
time. Unconsciously the souls of men and women protest against 
the fear of it, and call to each other for a friendly answering 
voice, as children, beset by the fear of darkness, will call to one 
another in the night time. 

The absence of familiar occupation, and the strangeness of one’s 
environment, increase in large measure the loneliness of ship- 
board life; while the limited space of the vessel and the 
magnetism which is engendered by living in companies, quickly 
discover an antidote to it in sudden friendships, in flirtations, and 
in confidences which are far more intimate than are ever dreamed 
of in the familiar surroundings of life on shore. 

The friendships, the love-makings, and the confidences on a sea 
voyage seem made almost accidentally. Our friend the Purser in 
his gold-laced cap must be responsible for many of them simply 
by arranging the tables for meals in a certain order. Miss A. sits 
next Mr. B, and Mr. C. has a place opposite, and the drama begins 
at once. The stage manager (our friend the Purser) is a blind 
ruler of destinies, and having found places for the actors on the 
stage, he leaves them to act out their little dramas for themselves. 

I should probably never have known Mrs, Jefferson had it not 
been that she was put into a very uncomfortable cabin already 
occupied by three other ladies. I was in the Purser’s room one 
day, and heard her ask diffidently if another cabin might be given 
to her. And something helpless and sad about the little woman 
induced me to exert myself on her behalf, and to persuade 
Mr. Tipping, with whom I have made many a pleasant voyage, to 
provide more comfortable quarters for her. 

She was pathetically grateful for the little service, and indeed 
she was one who seemed neither to demand nor to obtain 
attentions of any sort. Once upon a time Mrs. Jefferson may 
have been pretty, but her beauty, if she ever possessed it, had 
long ago faded, and she probably looked older than she really was. 

Later on, when the passengers had divided themselves into 
cliques, or pairs, or little companies, I found myself, for no 
particular reason, generally sitting beside Mrs. Jefferson on deck, 
or taking a walk with her before dinner. She was so much less 
aggressive than most of the women on board, and demanded su 
much less attention, that it was restful to a lazy man like myself 
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just to sit quietly by her deck chair, share my books and 
newspapers with her, and enjoy my evening cigar by her side. 
Mrs, Jefferson did not object to smoking: she seemed indeed so 
diffident, so humble and unexacting that I found myself wondering 
what the man must be like who was her husband, and hoping that 
he was not a selfish brute, who sat upon the little woman. She 
was not communicative, and I found out very little about her 
during our long chats. Perhaps I am egotistical and talk a good 
deal about myself when I get a patient listener. Be that as it 
may, I gleaned nothing of Mrs. Jefferson’s own history from her, 
and at last I determined to ask the captain of the ship if he knew 
anything aboni her. 

“Tt is odd that you should ask me that,” said Captain Har- 
greaves, “for it was only to-day that I began to recall Mrs. 
Jefferson to my recollection. I have so many ladies travelling 
with me on these voyages that I cannot remember one-tenth of 
them even by sight. But she told me her maiden name this 
morning, and said that she had travelled out with me once before, 
and I recollected the circumstances immediately.” 

Sea captains are proverbially fond of talking, and Captain 
Hargreaves was no exception to the rule. He offered me an 
excellent cigar, and having lit one himself, he went on— 

“She was going out to India to be married to this man 
Jefferson, and a very pretty girl she was in those days, though one 
would hardly guess it now to look at her—one gets accustomed to 
that sort of thing on board these P. and O. vessels—one year a 
pretty girl with pink cheeks and her lover’s photograph on her 
cabin table, going out to be married and to be happy ever after- 
wards. And a few years later, the same girl with all the roses 
washed out of her cheeks, bringing home a little boy or girl to 
say good-bye to them in England, and to go back to some planta- 
tion in the hills, where perhaps her husband’s is the only white 
face she sees for most days in the year.” 

“Yet they'll continue to go while the world lasts,” said I. “I 
hope Jefferson was the right sort of man?” 

“So far as I can hear,” said Captain Hargreaves, “he is very 
much the reverse! He got into some trouble over a business 
affair, and lost a good billet down in Calcutta ; then he came into 
a little bit of money, and bought a tea plantation somewhere in 
the back of beyond, But he was always something of a bounder 
I fancy, and his misfortune, as men of Jefferson’s type always call 
their misdoings, soured him. He took to drink I believe, and 
this little woman doesn’t have the best of times with him. She has 
got children at Lome and has Ist several others out in India.” 
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Naturally one avoided the subject of Mr. Jefferson ever after- 
wards when talking to his wife, and I heard nothing about him 
till the very last day of the voyage. 

It was horribly hot weather—quite exhausting for ladies. 
Mrs. Jefferson had been confined to her cabin for some days with 
a bad attack of fever and headache. She looked pathetically 
small and weak when she came on deck again, and curled herself 
up in my big deck chair which I had prepared with cushions for 
her, giving me at the same time a look so full of gratitude that 
it was enough to make any decent white man feel ashamed of 
himself. 

She was quieter than ever that evening, as she and I sat on 
deck together in the dark. Youths and maidens, and grey-haired 
warriors and plucky British matrons, strolled up and down the 
deck in front of us, while the vessel’s great engines throbbed and 
the water swished and slapped against the huge sides of the ship. 
Mrs. Jefferson usually turned in early, but she said she was 
tired of her cabin after so many days in bed, and that the fresh 
air did her good. The rest of the passengers began to go below, 
card-tables were put away, the principal electric lights were put 
out, but still Mrs. Jefferson sat in the deck chair, looking small 
and weak amongst the pillows, and I took it into my head 
suddenly that she wanted to say something to me, but that 
speech was difficult to her, and in a flash I knew intuitively that 
she had learned the silence which so many women have to learn. 

“T want to thank you,” she said at last, “for all your goodness 
to me on this voyage.” Her voice was so low and gentle that 
I had to lean forward to catch exactly what she said, and as I did 
so, she laid her hand in mine. “ Perhaps you don’t know,” she 
said slowly, “ quite what your friendship has been to me.” 

I stumbled, and said something bald and stupid in response, 
and Mrs. Jefferson went on: 

“For seven years I have lived for nothing but this visit home 
to England. When anything in my life was a little disappointing, 
I always said to myself, ‘I have the children to go back to.’ 
And every week I had their precious, foolish little letters, which 
told me so little and kept me hungering to see them.” 

“Tt must have been awful having to leave them again,” I said, 
and in the dark I took again the little hand which had lain in 
mine. 

“They were so fond of me,” said Mrs. Jefferson, still in the 
same halting fashion, like one who speaks an unfamiliar language. 
“T mean when they were little things. I do not think quite tiny 
children could ever have been more fond of their mother. And” 
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—she hesitated for a moment, and said, with so much difficulty 
that it seemed almost like cruelty to allow her to proceed—* I 
always thought they would remember me, although they were 
so little.” She paused again, and went on: “ You mustn’t think 
that I was silly about them, or that I expected too much... . 
I always thought that at first they might be a little bit shy of 
me.... But they didn’t even know me, and they were 
certainly disappointed in me.... One of them was five years 
old when I said good-bye to her. Now she is a school-girl of 
thirteen.... Her only photograph of me was taken long ago, 
so it is no wonder that she didn’t know me.” 

I did not fill in the pause by any banal remark. 

“They have been brought up in a very prim household,” went 
on the gentle voice, “in which love, I fear, is not a thing that 
is reckoned with or encouraged. They rather despised me for 
laughing and crying over them when we met, and—it is only 
natural, of course—all their little confidences wer for the people 
who brought them up, and all their ways of thinking are their 
ways and not mine. One of my little girls, I found, is not a very 
truthful child, and the other, when I asked her what she would 
like best to do seemed more content at home.” 

“ But you made friends and got over all that before you left?” 
I said encouragingly. 

“Tf only I had had a little more time!” said Mrs, Jefferson. 

It would have been so much better for her if she could have 
wept. She locked her thin hands together, and said with a 
sort of wail in her voice—“If only I had had a little more 
time!” 

After a while she went on quite quietly, and told me that her 
husband had sent for her to return to him, and she had been 
obliged to leave the children. 

“ Of course a man wants his wife in a solitary life like ours,” 
she went on, excusingly. ‘ And so I said good-bye to them. ... 
I don’t think anyone was very sorry when I came away.” 

The decks were quite deserted now. To-morrow they would 
be alive with passengers preparing to leave the ship, and friends 
meeting friends from Bombay, and ship’s officials, and hurrying 
agents, and perspiring stewards. To-night they were quite 
deserted save for Mrs. Jefferson and me. 

“We live quite an isolated life at the tea garden,” she said 
presently, “but I left a little dog there of which I am very 
fond.... Iam afraid you will think me very morbid and 
imaginative,” she added in her deprecatory little way, “ but I 
think I have based all my possibilities of bearing things, upon the 
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question of whether or not my dog knows me again and is glad to 
see me.” 

I still held Mrs. Jefferson’s hand in mine, and now I raised it 
to my lips and kissed it. ‘ You will let me know,” I said huskily, 
and found to my surprise that I could not say more. 

“Yos, I will let you know,” said Mrs. Jefferson. 


And one day I got a little note from her which said: “ The dog 
knew me,” and that was all. 
S. Maonavautan. 

















Strom South to North in Spain. 


By HELEN H. COLVILL 
(“* Katharine Wylde”). 
AutnHor or ‘THE STEPPING-STONE,’ ETC. 


“Una de las grandes faltas que One of my chief faults is that 
tengo cs juzgar por mi en estas | of judging for myself in these 
cosas; y asi no tiene Vd que hacer | matters; wherefore you needn’t 
caso de lo que dijere, porque le daré | attend to anything I shall say, you 
Dios otro talento que a wna mujer- | being, by God’s grace, wiser than a 
cilla como yo.” poor little woman like me. 

—Santa TERESA DE JESUS. 





* 
TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 

Se debe saber | *Tis good to know 
El mal que se ha de temer | The ills which, fearing, one may flee, 
Mas no el que se ha de esperar | Not those which must awaited be; 
Pues no hay desdicha mayor | For no misfortune is so great 
Que el esperar la desdicha.” | As thus misfortune to await. 

—CALDERON. 


“ Betieve half you see and nothing you hear.” That is a saw 
whose wisdom becomes manifest as one declines into the vale of 
years. For myself, I was born a sceptic. I never recall a time 
when I wasn’t in an internal agitation of violent doubt whenever 
anybody told me anything. How incredulous I shall be when I 
have attained the years of Leo XIII. I tremble to think. How- 
ever, at my present midmost station on the journey of life, I do 
manage to retain a few amiable superstitions which I dignify with 
the name of faiths. One isa certain foolish confidence in my own 
impressions. To be sure, I admit that Reality (with a big R) 
doesn’t pertain to impressions (with a little i); I admit that I 
belong to the class of the overhasty, the muddle-pated, the 
feminine, the foolish, I don’t expect to convince, When I can’t 
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see things plain to my fellows it is probable that my spectacles 
aren’t strong enough. Nevertheless, in spite of all misqualifica- 
tions, I retain a certain faith in my own impressions, and when 
I find myself in the opposition camp I fondly hope it is I who 
in the end shall turn out to be right. 

Before we went to Spain we were told by earlier visitors to that 
romantic peninsula a curious number of startling fables. I say 
fables advisedly ; for by a fable I understand an untruth with a 
moral. The diet of fables was, I daresay, good for us in the end ; 
no doubt we insensibly assimilated the morals and found them 
tonic. At the time, however, the untraths (I have divided the 
components of fable into untruth and moral) led us into sundry 
errors not theoretical only, but practical. 

For instance, we took with us on our tour a great deal too 
much soup. My companion, Dofa Leonor (she is no less English 
than I, but we had studied Spanish so hard as almost to forget 
our own language and our very names), had been told fabulously 
by her friends, Mr. Smith, Mrs. Brown and Miss Robinson, that 
throughout Spain the food was detestable, and that unless she 
carried supplementary victuals in a goodly luncheon-basket, she 
would return home a skeleton. Leonor is so thin already that 
the prospect terrified her. 

“Garlic,” she lamented, “is confessedly innutritious; and oil 
can be accepted only by a prepared stomach. In Spain there is 
nothing else. Catalina, what are we to do?” 

Leonor is so much cleverer and more judicial than I that in my 
most sceptical humour I treat her opinions with respect. I 
searched the guide-books for refuting arguments, and to my 
alarm found that Baedeker, Murray and Hare said much the 
same as Smith, Brown and Robinson. True, they alluded to a 
prevalent vegetable called “chick-peas,” as an alternative to 
garlic and oil; but are chick-peas a diet for Christians? Even 
the incredulous believe guide-books; I began, I thought, to 
understand why the Spanish are called a decaying nation. 

“What shall we do? What shall we do?” repeated the anxious 
Leonor ; and I answered with becoming gravity : 

“We must take with us a pound of tea.” 

She shook her wise head. 

“Nay, my dear Catalina, I belong to the moderns. Necessary 
tea is insipid; superfluous tea, unwholesome. And Mr. Smith 
says all the milk is goat, and there is no butter anywhere. My 
dear, you are fond of butter; may I ask what you intend to do?” 

“I suppose I must accommodate myself to oil. Frankly, I 
prefer it to goat’s milk.” 
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“But surely not in your tea? I tell you what it is: we must 
take something more nourishing than tea. Give me the Army 
and Navy catalogue !”’ 

“T have provided an egg-boiler,” I returned soothingly ; “eggs 
are plentiful on the continent, and invariably good.” 

“But not handy to pack,” protested Leonor; “would not 
Plasmon be better?” 

“Tt’s so medicinal,” I sighed, “even disguised in garlic and oil, 
I doubt I should fancy it.” 

The Army and Navy catalogue suggested so many portable 
foodstuffs that we confused ourselves hopelessly. Grape nuts, 
malted milk, Avena Flakes, Grouts’ patés, and Gye’s patent pro- 
cesses, sounded so odd that we revolted in favour of familiar 
biscuits and time-honoured meat. We bought Maggi’s consommé 
and Maggi’s soup, Bovril in jars, Bovril in bottles, Bovril in 
lozenges. (Goodness me! was there ever anything quite so nasty 
as a meat lozenge?) Potted chicken and potted beef, Plasmon 
biscuits, and Plasmon chocolate in stout and unpalatable sticks. 
We each had a huge flask of methylated spirit; saucepans, tea- 
pots, spoons, cups and caddies galore. 

Not yet was Mrs. Brown satisfied; she told us of other things 
lacking in behind-the-age Spain. By her advice, Leonor bought 
a shoe-black’s complete outfit and half the contents of a druggist’s 
shop. I required sketching utensils, wooden stretchers, easels, 
umbrella-holders, camp-stools, and other heavy and unsympathetic 
pieces of furniture. Books too were a bulky necessity. Leonor 
bought a dozen cheap novels, and we each had a grammar, a fat 
dictionary, a baker’s dozen of guide-books, and our “lessons” 
from the Gouin School, which taught us how to hail cabs and 
take refuge from thunder-storms in the purest Castilian. Miss 
Robinson advised again, making us uncomfortably nervous about 
the beds we should encounter. She harped upon Keating’s 
Powder; suggested wire mattresses, and insisted on immense 
down pillows. 

By the time we had bestowed all these multifarious commodities 
in our boxes, there was naturally some difficulty in shutting 
them. The adage, or axiom, is, however, untrue in saying “ that 
which is full can hold no more.” Portmanteaux always do hold 
more, 80 we crammed in a few clothes on top of the stores, sat and 
jumped on our trunks till they locked, and presently consigned 
them to the L.P.D.C. for shipment on the P. and O. steamer 
which was to carry us to Gibraltar. Three days later we em- 
barked ourselves, so weighed down by hand luggage and by 
Spanish money, chiefly “ dwros,” that we could hardly walk, 
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Wonders will never cease! When we got to Spain we found 
that, notwithstanding all the tins and bottles, cameras and camp- 
stools, our luggage was within the permitted weight, and we con- 
veyed it from one end of the Peningula to the other and only once 
were required to pay an excess fare. 

Nevertheless, we should have been far wiser had we gorged our 
much-enduring portmanteaux less. The potted meat was accept- 
able for breakfast, and so, to my thinking, was the afternoon’s 
tea; but the soups, the egg-boiler, the lozenges, the down pillows, 
and the chemist’s shop, were absolutely useless; and listen, O 
reader! and draw the moral for thyself—we never once had 
occasion even to open the tins of Keating’s Powder! As for the 
books, I believe Leonor read them all. I confessI didn’t. When 
one is reading the book of nature and learning geography in 
object lessons, one doesn’t seem to want printing-press products 
as well, Even Baedeker is a necessary nuisance, not to be opened 
without a yawn. I had, however, ‘La Regenta’ on hand. ‘La 
Regenta’ is a Spanish novel very highly commended, written by a 
distinguished author called Clarin. It is an account of daily life 
in a Spanish cathedral city; and is a very clever and interesting 
book with life-like characters, some touching, some witty, all 
more or less charming and picturesque. But, oh, dear me! It’s 
a very long book! Twelve hundred pages of close lines, narrow 
margins, small print; the story is of the kind which doesn’t “ get 
on,” and it’s extraordinary how often I, and the nimbler-witted 
Leonor too, fell asleep over it. The fault was of course our own. 
It’s really a very interesting work, and one which will remain, 
even pleasurably, in the memory. So also is the ‘Faerie Queen’ 
interesting and a masterpiece ; yet does not Macaulay say he alone 
of mankind was in at the death of the Blatant Beast? I certainly 
have never read through the ‘Faerie Queen,’ and, truth to tell, I 
haven't quite finished ‘ La Regenta’ yet. 

The time we read most was, of course, in the steamer going to 
Gibraltar. We had fine weather, a good boat, pleasant company ; 
and of the voyage there is nothing to record. Early one morning 
we came in sight of the Rock, and some hours later were 
permitted to land. Whereupon we made our first mistake. We 
went ashore on the P. and O. tender instead of in a common 
row-boat. The tender was a bark of dignity, but it cost the 
double of a skiff with oars, and moreover it took us to the wrong 
place. Algeciras was our destination for the night; and landing 
at the Old Mole, we should have been close to the wharf for the 
steam ferry; landing from the tender at the Ragged Staff, we 
had to transport our luggage to the ferry in a cart, which cost 
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more pesctas and gave us a hot and hurried extra walk backwards 
and forwards along jostling Waterport Street. The driver of 
the cart was, however, so charming a swain it was worth paying 
pesetas merely to make his acquaintance. He was tall and very 
spare, with clear-cut features and a peculiar sardonic smile. He 
wore a red sash, a slouch hat, and a straw in his mouth. Non- 
chalant, dry, taciturn, he was civility, obligingness, and honesty 
personified. No doubt he had his sting, for he was only a 
“rock-scorpion”; but he would have looked well in any 
menagerie. 

Gibraltar is a queer place enough; not to my thinking extra- 
ordinarily interesting. It is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, and 
sets me quoting that saying of the wise Mazzini’s, “In the 
mixing up of things is the great Bad.” I speak, of course, as a 
a fool, superficially, not considering the Mediterranean squadron, 
the British Empire, and the keys of the East. I am concerning 
myself only with the aspects of things. It grieves me to see men 
turned into scorpions, and when I look at the Straits I forget all 
about ironclads or even the carrying trade, and think of Ulysses, 
who, tired of being at home, called his old comrades about him 
and sailed away through the Pillars of Hercules to the beyond 
of the world, till he saw all the stars of the other Pole, 
and found the mountain of Purgatory, and was drowned in a 
storm. 

Leonor wouldn’t take a proper interest in the coast of Africa, 
and I was so angry with her I came near dissolving our partner- 
ship. To think we were looking at the Dark Continent—whero 
are the unexplored forests, the great swamps, where men still eat 
each other and walk naked like Adam in the Garden of Eden, 
where are the monstrous animals, the rhinoceros, the crocodile, my 
lord, the elephant, the mighty gorilla, and the little pygmy man 
(who has no language of his own, and perhaps resembles the 
prehistoric person, the cave-dweller, the missing link); where 
are the mummies, and the treasures buried by a race who were 
artists and philosophers, wise men and warriors before even the 
earliest Pharaob, before the world, owr world, began! Africa! 
Why it’s the most interesting of the continents, the only one we 
don’t know all about, the only one not fully subdued by the self- 
conscious biped, who thinks himself the top of creation. In 
Africa the wild elephant is probably considered king of the earth, 
and perhaps is on familiar terms with the genii of trees, rivers, 
deserts, much more important and awe-inspiring than the small, 
chattering, thin-skinned hunters who sometimes interfere with 
bis comfort.or flee from his approach. 
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Leonor looked at the blue African coast with lack-lustre eye ; 
and when I pointed and said in my impressive voice: 

“The Boer War was there—behind those hills !””—she answered 
with the tedious truism: 
“A very long way behind, indeed!” 


II. 
ALGECIRAS. 
“ Buena mesa y limpia cama Patience! You'll find, howe’er 
No 08 falta; tened paciencia.” you’ve sped, 


—Loprz. A tasty supper and a spotless bed. 


At Algeciras there is a grand new hotel; there is also a very 
grand newer one. Mr, Llewellyn Cadwallader, the somewhat 
timid gentleman whose acquaintance we had made on the steamer, 
thought it prudent to stay at one or other of these up-to-date 
hostelries. Remembering the fables of our friends Smith, Brown, 
and Robinson, we in our hearts fancied him wise. However, 
we had certain objects in view which did not appeal to the 
Welshman. First, we wished to be economical ; secondly, we had 
come to see the country; thirdly, we wanted to put in practice 
the lessons we had learned in the Gouin School; fourthly, we 
mildly desired adventures. In a smart new hotel, with German 
waiters, an Italian housemaid, a French cook, and an English 
porter, none of these objects were likely to be attained. The 
up-to-date hotel makes all places alike, and there is no superior 
contrivance for boring a hole in one’s purse. We selected the 
Fonda de la Marina, which the guide-book called “ unpre- 
tentious.” A Jewish-looking personage received us, and I 
remember we stammered horribly in asking for our rooms, and 
said none of the things we had learned in the Gouin School. It 
was 2 little house looking seawards. We drew lots for the best 
room, and Leonor got it. I don’t know that she was really 
better off than I, for my little cock-loft opened on a terrace from 
which I looked eastward and saw the Mediterranean with the 
pale reflections of the sunset; later, the stars and that unfathom- 
able, still, blue night which belongs to the South. The white 
houses of the town glimmered at my feet; a few people passed 
and re-passed, talking with gentle voices, stepping with quiet 
step. We were in Spain at last! and though only distant half 
an hour in the steam ferry, we had already forgotten English 
hurry and bustle. As for the little inn, spotless is the only word 
for it! The walls were whitewashed, the sheets, the curtains, the 
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table-cloths, all white as snow. The dinner was fifty times 
better than the costly lunch we had eaten at one of the best 
hotels in Gibraltar. In particular, the salad was admirable; 
garlic and oil rather suit a salad; and there weren’t any chick- 
peas, but good meat and potatoes, fruit and meringues. 

“We needn’t boil any soup to-night,” we told each other; 
“but, of course, we shall get no more dinners like this! 
Algeciras is close to the Rock, and the English officers come 
here, so the cook knows what is required. It seems a pretty 
little town. What a pity we aren’t going to stay!” 

However, we had not unpacked our occupations, so we went 
early to bed and slept well; having no nocturnal visitants, except 
a mosquito which furnished us with a pleasant consciousness of 
danger and of personal heroism in meeting it. 

Next morning we rose at five (odious hour!) and were at once 
introduced to a peculiarity of Spanish hotels against which no 
one had warned us, and which must, I really think, be the 
meaning of Baedeker’s word “unpretentious.” This is it: 

The evening of your arrival you call the housemaid or the 
waiter, or probably both, and explain in your best Castilian that 
you wish to be called in the morning at five, or seven, or eight, 
as the case may be; to have hot water to wash with; and 
presently the “desayuno,” which means breakfast, brought to 
your apartment. The housemaid and the waiter are very civil, 
and say: “As the senorita wishes so shall it be done;” nor do 
they betray any astonishment at your request. When the 
morning comes you are not called; but probably you awake at 
the right time and wait ten minutes. Then, as there is no sign 
of hot water, you pull your bell. One of two things results; 
either the bell is broken and doesn’t ring, or else it rings and 
nobody answers. At any rate you never get any hot water. 
Nor does the breakfast make a spontaneous appearance. After 
a time, you go in search of it. You meet the housemaid, who 
seems never to have heard of your over-night order, but expresses 
concern and great willingness to feed you now. You return 
to your apartment and wait, but still there is no desayuno, and 
at last you go to the comedor where you dined last night. All 
the chairs are sitting on the table, and the waiter, with his coat 
off, and perhaps his wig (at Toledo the waiter wore a wig), is 
giving the room a very admirable cleansing. He also has never 
heard that you expected desayuno, but he sets about preparing 
it with great cordiality, while a charwoman, her dress rolled 
up in a blue apron, her hair bedizened with flowers, lifts you 
down a chair, wipes a corner of the table, and gravely scrubs the 
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floor at your feet. Presently the breakfast arrives: chocolate, 
good but scanty, or coffee, weak though copious; and two very 
minute rusks or sponge biscuits. We swallow these in one 
mouthful and demand bread and butter (almost falling into the 
snare of calling the latter by its Italian name, which here means 
a donkey). The bread comes and is excellent, At Algeciras 
the butter came also, imported butter; a thing which—to quote 
the American—“I can eat, but don’t hanker after ;” no bacon, 
no eggs, no marmalade, no honey, no salt, not even a knife; 
nothing but that feeble coffee, that goaty milk, and that dry, dry 
bread. My counsel to English tourists is this: ‘“ Leave the 
soup and the lozenges behind, but take with you potted meat, 
and lots of it!” 

However, at Algeciras, in our snow-white inn, we did get our 
breakfast in fair time, and paid our bill (seven pesetas each) and 
set off on foot to the station, porters carrying our baggage. 
How bright and sparkling the little town looked in the morning 
sunlight! I don’t know why in the time of long days we don’t 
always get up at five. There is a peculiar quality in that early 
breeze, that early radiance, in the clearness of the blue hill-tops, 
the pearly sheen of the mists floating in the valleys—which sets 
the pulses tingling and the spirits dancing, like a cup of wine. 
Once faded, the morning sparkle never returns, Noon is glorious, 
and sunset beautiful as the dying of a saint; but theirs is the 
effulgence of fulfilment, morning is the visionary splendour of 
aspiration and of hope. We generally spend those priceless 
hours in bed; and, as if to prevent ourselves from enjoying them, 
have contrived to wrap them round with unpleasant associations. 
Five o'clock! What is the first thought it calls up? Not the 
blue hill-tops, the rising mist, the song-birds in the dewy leaves, 
the quietly-tossing purple sea flecked with the sparkles of the 
new sunlight. No; one thinks involuntarily of the London milk- 
man, clattering cans on the pavement and yelling in the coarse 
London voice. One thinks of a stuffy room, heavily blinded and 
curtained ; of the intolerable drowsiness of one waked by accident 
and over-soon. One thinks of a journey; the chill, the hurry, 
the headache, the impatient train, the dilatory cab, the yawning 
porter, Perhaps one thinks of a sick-bed beside which one has 
watched through the slow hours of an anxious night, till one 
says: “It must be morning!” and pulls up the blind, and lets 
in a wan sad daylight, very silent, very calm, which shows the 
unwonted aspect of the sick chamber, the increased pallor, the 
frowning sleep of the sick one’s brow. 

We had not time for sentiment in the station at Algeciras, 
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for we were engaged in a contest with our porters. Having paid 
them too much, they required more, not vociferously, nor rudely, 
not even in person, for they deputed a railway official to beg 
for them. 

Leonor, who is tender-hearted to porters, cabmen and waiters, 
would have handed out pesetas, but I restrained her, and presently 
our train moved off. Then all the men made us salutations and 
wished us a good journey, with philosophical resignation under 
defeat which was quite touching. We did not meet this attempted 
extortion elsewhere in Spain; I attribute it to incipient business 
habits, caught from the English at neighbouring Gibraltar. 


III, 
 Pobreza y tristeza grillos Grief and poverty are said 
De la edad dicen que son ; The fetters of this age to be; 
Quiero estar pobre y no triste,— Poor will I be then, not sad— 
De dos males el menor.” The lesser of two ills for me! 


—LOoprE. 


Amona the fables we had heard before leaving home was one 
concerning the Peninsular railways. Smith, Brown and Robinson 
had agreed that second-class travelling is impossible in Spain. 
I consulted the tourist agents. 

“Quite so,” they replied, “we give no second-class tickets for 
Spain.” 

Well, at Algeciras, our minds still bent upon economy, experi- 
ence, and adventure, we took second-class tickets for the little 
journey to Ronda, and installed ourselves in a second-class 
carriage with two ladies, a young one and a mother or nurse 
whom she was taking thither to consult a doctor. There was 
nothing whatever the matter with that carriage. It was quite 
clean, it had stuffed seats, nets for the light luggage, windows 
which opened and shut without difficulty. Many of the L.C.D.R. 
carriages are no better. Perhaps between the seats the space 
was a little narrow, but this did not greatly matter to us, who 
are not of the daughters of Anak. 

“We sha’n’t find another train like this,” whispered Leonor. 
“This railway, you know, belongs to an English company.” 

But she was wrong. We travelled second-class always, except 
for long night journeys. We never met with dirt, disrepair, 
over-crowding or incivility. Sometimes the guard sat beside us 
for a few miles; once, for a short distance, our compartment 
. filled up with soldiers who had overflowed from the third-class, 
and once we travelled with bull-fighters, but none of these people 
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did us the slightest harm or were in any sense objectionable. 
Of course, we did our best to fall in with their ways and to leave 
insular prejudice behind. Advisable in all countries, that is 
almost necessary in Spain, if you want to get on comfortably 
with the inhabitants. They seem to suffer from rather tenderer 
toes than most folk, and it is well not to trample on them 
without reason. We certainly found them careful not to stamp 
on our corns. The bull-fighter hoped his cigar did not annoy 
us; the old lady going to the doctor asked if she might be 
permitted to shut the window ; the soldiers apologised for their 
intrusion, When we offered to change into the compartment 
labelled ‘ Sefioras solas,” to make room for somebody’s friends, 
there was a chorus of dismay at the idea of our “ molesting” 
ourselves. Once, having offered our biscuits to our fellow- 
travellers—a formal offer which is strict etiquette—we overheard 
an instructive conversation between our two companions. 

“From what country can these ladies possibly come?” they 
whispered. ‘Of one thing we are certain; they are not English, 
for they speak a little of our language, and they even know our 
customs!” 

I don’t think the good gentleman can have met many English 
women; however, travel being one of our national habits, it is 
probable that of the people who find their way to countries of 
which they are entirely ignorant, the majority are English, and 
ignorance is the mother of many sins. 

I have, however, heard it said that the English are “too proud 
to learn.” Judging from my own shortcomings, I think our 
failures in learning arise rather from shyness than from pride. 
That offering biscuits to strangers was a sort of bugbear to 
us, and often prevented our eating our lunch; and there is a 
very ordinary Spanish phrase which we knew quite well and 
which doesn’t mean much more than “ please” : “ Sirvase”—which 
neither of us ever had courage to pronouuce, just because it 
seemed so queer. 

But would the Spaniard make any better hand at our idioms 
and customs? Iam inclined to think he would hardly try. He 
is not at all a cosmopolitan person. It annoys him that Spain 
has lost her place in the world, that she is disregarded and even 
forgotten; but does he want to change her? to make her like 
England, or America, or France? Not he. And in this I declare 
I think he shows his wisdom. For the danger of the future will 
be that all peoples and all countries will become exactly alike 
(as their hotels have done already) and then no one will take any 
interest in anything or anybody, because he will have nothing te 
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find out or to wonder at. I fancy Spain will be about the last 
country to give up her individuality. It has been a pretty strong 
one all along, and in her decay she gives the impression of a slow- 
mouldering ruin rather than of a dissolving view. That’s the 
difference between North and South America! In the South the 
ghosts of the conquistadores; in the North the fluid, dissolving, 
progressive sons of the aspiring Teutons. They are the younger 
race with (I suppose) longer life in prospect; but for beauty 
commend me to the Latins! 

At Ronda we met the gentleman whom we surnamed “ Baggy,” 
in allusion to his supposed vocation, for he roamed the country 
with immense trunks. He was the least pleasant Spaniard we 
met; but then I believe we trod on his toes by not engaging him 
in conversation at lunch. He took his revenge by talking at us 
to the waiter. He said we were French women and very stingy. 
All French folk are stingy ; and we had refused an offered guide 
because we didn’t want to pay him; and when the day of our 
departure should come, the waiter would find he received no 
propina (tip). The waiter seemed uncomfortable under these 
remarks, and replied only with grunts. 

Being new to the country, we were rather afraid of Baggy, 
and came late to dinner lest we should find him intrusive. But 
he troubled us no further, and our fears were groundless. He 
wasn’t very attractive; but perhaps travelling with big trunks 
is a tedious occupation not conducive to pleasant humour. 
Whatever his profession, he belonged to that lower middle strata 
of society which in all countries finds difficulty in being charming. 
The simple peasant is generally more picturesque whether he 
be surly like English Hodge or half asleep like the Spanish 
Pepe. 

On the day of our arrival at Ronda—we arrived about 10 am., 
and the rest of the day seemed a preternaturally long afternoon 
—we were walking out into the pleasant country which surrounds 
the rock-built Moorish town. We had zigzagged down into the 
valley and were wandering along a stream bordered with walnut 
trees. From the height above us we fancied there would be 
a fine view of Ronda, but the slopes were covered with what 
seemed allotment gardens and we feared to trespass. Coming 
upon a deformed woman washing linen at a fountain, we asked 
her if there were a path upward. Now although we had studied 
hard at the Gouin School, our professor had not taught us the 
jargon they talk at Ronda; and when the good woman replied, 
neither of us had the ghost of an idea what she said. However, 
she stopped washing, rinsed her hands, unpinned her skirt, and 
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stepped before us up the garden-clothed slope. We supposed she 
was conducting us to the goal. 

Not so; she took us to a cottage where a dear old couple sat 
sunning themselves before their door. The old man wore a 
choice red cotton night-cap: the old woman had a very white 
apron, and a yellow handkerchief over her scant grey hair. Both 
had gentle brown faces and soft eyes with the white rim of age 
round the dark pupils. They welcomed us effusively, brought 
chairs, dusted them and begged us to rest. (“ Descansar” is a much 
prettier word than “rest.”) They showed their flowers and told 
their names; picked bunches of roses and syringa, introduced 
their dog and their cat as well dispositioned animals which we 
might make bold even to touch. We felt some difficulty in 
accounting for our visit, and also in making a graceful exit. 
Two small coins assisted us, though the old woman thought us 
needlessly extravagant, and at once gathered more roses and 
offered a grandson to assist us back to the town. She told us she 
and her old man came to this cottage in summer to grow beans 
and grapes, in the winter returning to Ronda. All their children 
were married and well-to-do, and the Virgin had been good to 
them, giving them all they had wanted. It seemed a pleasant, 
natural sort of existence, such as I suppose their forefathers had 
lived for untold centuries, than which they could imagine nothing 
happier. We have other things in progressive England, but 
that particular type has disappeared. Henceforth the word 
“ descansar” will remind me of that dear old couple resting together 
in their sunlit garden, at peace with all the world, content with 
themselves and with each other, grateful to the holy Mother 
of God. 

Next day we made acquaintance with the children of Ronda. 
They ran after us and asked for big dogs and little dogs (in Spain 
a penny is called a “ big dog,” “ perro grande”; a half-penny, “a 
little bitch,” “ perra chica,” “ perrilla,” “ perrita,” ete.) and told us 
they had no fathers nor mothers, and never got anything to eat, 
and would like to accompany us to see the town. In spite of 
their lamentable starvation and orphanhood—which, indeed, 
seemed the chronic state of all the boys and girls in the country 
—they were fat and clean, well-mannered and cheerful children, 
with pretty faces, dancing feet and coaxing voices. I made 
a sketch, and they crowded round me as do the children in all 
countries; but these youngsters stood at a reasonable distance 
and neither got in the way nor made a noise, but did whatever I 
asked with alacrity and sympathetic good humour. What a 
contrast to the urchins of Ischia, who made “ fracass”’ till I did not 
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know if I sat on my head or my heels, and the boys of Olevang, 
who were so extremely funny, but as tricky, as dirty, and, alas! 
as rude, as the beloved monkeys in the Zoo! 

While I painted I was entertained by the conversation of my 
boy, an imp I had hired to hold an umbrella over me. He 
explained that this was a holiday because all the school-children 
had been to confession ; that he was a good scholar and could 
read and write well, but that his favourite study (the little 
humbug) was “ doctrina,” because it taught boys to be good and not 
to use bad words and beat each other. An older youth talked 
with him for some time, and expressed scepticism as to my know- 
ledge of their language. Francisco assured him I could under- 
stand everything. 

“Then why doesn’t she speak ?” said the doubter. 

“She speaks to me,” returned Francisco proudly. 

“T don’t believe she can speak,” reiterated the other. 

Upon this Francisco knelt and enquired politely how much 
longer I proposed to stop. I replied: 

“ Muchos minutos mas.” (Many minutes more.) 

The whole crowd repeated my words in a tone of great admira- 
tion, and the doubter said : 

“Truly, I perceive she can speak !” 

After that I heard Francisco relating how he had picked 
me up. 

“She was wandering about with the other one near the bridge, 
and I asked, should I accompany? ‘They said, No, no, no! and 
read in a scarlet book ; then they went the wrong way and I told 
them of it. They would not listen, and pursued the wrong way ; 
but I accompanied, and after a while they were not able to 
understand their book, and they said to me, ‘Show the old bridge!’ 
So I accompanied ; and they prayed me to come at the threes of 
the clock to the Fonda Rondena to carry bags and sticks and 
this umbrella. I think she will give me four pesetas, or at least 
one; and to-morrow I intend to conduct them to the station!” 


IV. 
LOS REYES CATOLICOS. 


“ Mas debié «mportar la batalla The battle’s loss should mean alway 
Al que la perdié el perderla More to the loser in the fray 
Que al que la gané, el ganarla.” Than its gain to him who wins the 
—CALDERON. day. 


THERE’s no good coming to Andalucia if one doesn’t care for the 
Moors and the Catholic kings; for the long romance of the wars 
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with the prodigies of valour on either side. Washington Irving 
does very well for a first preceptor. Then there are the charming 
old chroniclers themselves with their delightful names: Zurita, 
Salazar, Fray Antonio Agapida, Andres Bernaldo, el Cura de los 
Palacios, A string of names sounds better in the sonorous 
Spanish language than in any other; what have we to compare 
with Gonsalvo Fernandez de Cordoba, el Gran Capitan ? 

Journeying along from Algeciras to Granada—very slowly 
and quietly in a train which tries to conform to a mediawval 
country and doesn’t bustle and fuss like the “rolling stock” of 
more modern lands—one finds the names of the little towns no 
less exciting than the beauties of the landscape. Mountain and 
gorge, valleys and trees, an undergrowth of cistus and dwarf 
palm, donkeys and mules with pack saddles, solitary horsemen 
or couples mounted pillion fashion on spirited nags, gay with 
crimson and tasselled trappings, wicked-eyed goats, dun oxen 
ploughing or drawing carts—one gets all that in other places, 
proportioned a little differently; in other places one may see 
rock-built citadels with tall belfries and clustering, climbing, 
white-walled houses. But when one hears the names—Jimena 
de la Frontera, Alhama, Loja, Jaen, Antequera—at once one feels 
those little towns more interesting than their twin brethren 
anywhere else. You strain your eyes to see them from the 
probably two miles distant railway station, and discern a great 
deal more than a mere collection of walls and houses. You 
imagine a long procession of flocks and herds, carts of grain, 
paniers of green stuff, merchants on ambling mules, asses with 
pack-saddles liberally loaded, the whole guarded by Christian 
knights and men-at-arms, battle-worn, anxious and very weary, 
wending along through the valley to their camp; and a party of 
Moors are sallying forth from the little town to intercept them 
and recapture the hard-won booty—turbanned warriors with little 
armour, but that little gilded and very beautiful, mounted on 
small, fiery horses, the riders fierce, hardy, indomitable as their 
steeds. The kind of thing can be seen pictured on the walls of the 
Hall of Battles in the Escorial; and the wild, thinly-populated 
country, the little heaped-up Moorish towns cannot in the days 
of the battle of Higueruela have looked very different from what 
they do now in this era of railway trains and English tourists. 

In reading of war one’s sympathies are apt to stray to the 
weaker side. Perusing the long account of Moorish resistance 
and ultimate defeat, watching with the mind’s eye the death-bed 
of that old lion, Muley Aben Hassan, listening to the moans of 
Ayxa la Horra, following the melancholy exit of Boabdil El 
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Zogoybi, the “ Rey Chico,” who never seemed much of a man—we 
are all for the infidels and feel very angry with the Spaniards, 
as if they were big boys trampling on little ones. Yet, on the 
whole, and notwithstanding the glamour of the East—the East! 
—we side with the Christian; with Don Alonzo de Aguilar, 
with the glorious Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, with the Lord Scales, 
that knight errant of our own blood, with the gallant Ferdinand, 
the stainless Isabella. 

The Reyes Catolicox—we become quite intimate with them in 
Granada, and not in Granada alone! In Toledo one finds the 
hospital which Isabella planned, in Burgos the monuments to 
the memory of her parents and of her young brother whose 
untimely death gave her the throne; in Avila that of her only 
son, the boy of promise upon whom had been lavished the 
treasures of knowledge and wisdom, whose genius had responded 
so generously to all that was demanded of him. How the parents 
grieved over his death! Through Isabella’s saintly stoicism 
echoes the plaint of disappointment which is almost despair. 
She may from the first have had doubts about her daughters. 
Katharine may have been difficult and sad, Juana always queer, 
passionate, ill-regulated. When the little sickly boy who was to 
be their heir was shown to the grand-parents, they must have 
turned from him with something very like annoyance, remem- 
bering their pride, their darling, their splendid Juan. Well, let 
us hope that from the dim country of the departed—region of 
wan faces and wistful eyes vainly yearning for the lost world— 
they were able to see the glory of that successor, that puny 
sickly child of a distracted mother, who was to become the 
Emperor Charles V., the greatest sovereign of modern days. 

In the Cathedral of Granada there is a chapel, not large now, 
though that very Charles widened it, saying in his quiet, imagina- 
tive way, that it was “too small for so great glory.” A few 
treasures of art are collected here; a painting, a screen, carved 
reliefs of the surrender of Granada, a Retablo (reredos) with the 
customary painted wooden figures. There are kneeling statues of 
the king and queen, very simple and faithful likenesses, and 
there are four fine marble Renaissance monuments—Ferdinand 
and Isabella, poor Juana and her handsome young husband, 
lying there side by side, white and cold, in the splendours of 
their royal garb, their Orders of Santiago and San Jorge and the 
Golden Fleece. Below the chapel in the unadorned vault, are 
four plain, leaden coffins; and there the poor bodies lie, kings no 
longer, all their glory and their state above, they themselves 
majestic in the simplicity of their burial. 
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Charles, and Philip his son, and the long line of their suc- 
cessors, sleep in that solemn chamber of the Escorial. Philip, in 
some matters, at least, had the unerring instinct for things fitting, 
and he did not bring his great-grandparents—the first sovereigns 
of United Spain—to his royal mausoleum. He left them in their 
own Granada, in the cathedral they had raised in honour of the 
King of kings who had cast out the heathen before them—in the 
quiet resting-place which was their choice for that day when the 
fighting and the spoil had alike become the heritage of others. 







































V. 


THE ROMMANY CHI AND THE ROMMANY CHAL. 


“ Granada y Generalife, Granada and Generalifé ! 
Un dia los hizo Dios | God made them both one day 
Cuando dando un paseito | When chancing forth a little way 
Hacia esta terra bajé!” _ To earth He did come down to play. 
—Fotk-Sona. 


In Granada the town, one thinks of Isabella; up here at the 
Alhambra she is forgotten. I don’t know that we really cared 
much more about Boabdil and his Moors, the sultanas and emims, 
and visiers who once trod its now silent courts. We seemed to 
have stepped out of the world, to have wandered into fairy-land. 
It is like nothing else—the great empty palace with its 
moulded walls once rainbow-hued, now more delicate mother-o’- 
pearl; its vaulted, honey-combed, gilded roofs; its tanks, foun- 
tains, gardens of orange and cypress, myrtle and bay-tree; its 
day-long hum of bees, its voluptuous nightingales, which in this 
softly sunny Maytime are never silent. At the sun-set hour, the 
glory and the beauty of this enchanted ground pass all words. 
The town is lost in one immense blue shadow; the Vega, scene 
of so many forays, so many battles, of the heart-broken passing 
out of history of the Moor—is already wrapped in night; dim 
and mysterious, it seems to stretch out into infinity; but the 
brick towers, the stucco walls of the Alhambra, the floating clouds 
small and few, the garden tree-tops, the snow-crowned summits 
of the Sierra Nevada—all burn with the rose-red transparency of 
liquid fire, The Pomegranate! The Red City! How aptly the 
Moorish names describe it! But it is a red unknown to other 
buildings, Hung there in the windless air, so pure, so delicate, 
as I say so transparent, one cannot believe the towers, square and 
massive as they are—the Vermilion Tower, the Tower of Justice, 
the Torre de la Vela, from which a great bell is tolled every five 
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minutes through the night—one cannot believe them builded of 
every-day bricks and mortar; they seem the stuff which dreams 
are made of! 

We were lodged in a Casa de Huespedes (or Pension) on the 
Alhambra hill close by the never-finished palace of Charles V. 
The little house was very pretty, built and furnished in Moorish 
style with stucco work, Arabic inscriptions, arched windows, 
arcades, alcoves, slender, twisted columns, and delicate capitals. 
We had one long room looking out on the street, and divided in 
half by arches, and hangings of gorgeous orange, which our 
landlord most infelicitously described as “butter colour.” Besides 
ourselves there were about eight or ten guests, chiefly French- 
speaking: and our hosts were a family party. First, there was 
Don José himself, a delightful, courteous, stout old gentleman, 
a silver-worker by profession; then his wife, Dofia Teresa, also 
stout and generally invisible; then Mariano their son, the life 
and soul of the house. Mariano had a squint, and talked too 
louj. The first evening he scared us, and I thought I was going 
to dislike him. However, he proved an active, practical, lively 
personage, who had a finger in every pie, and net only managed 
the house really well, but contributed largely to its entertainment. 
His young wife, Dofia Antonia, was pretty, but looked delicate 
and somewhat “sat upon.” In addition, there were two girls 
whom at first we supposed her sisters. It appeared, however, 
they were orphans whom Doia Teresa had brought up and 
promoted to be the cook and the housemaid. Further, there was 
a most important person, Mariano junior, Dona Antonia’s baby. 
He was a good, solemn child, with immense round black eyes. 
The grandfather was head-nurse, and all through dinner he 
walked up and down the hall, dandling the infant and singing 
to it. Between courses, Mariano rushed out from bis waiting to 
poke his son’s fat cheeks and bestow on him a resounding kiss. 
Older children were running about too; and on high days and 
holidays, mothers and aunts and brothers and sisters used to come 
in the evening; once the proud Don José produced his eldest 
daughter and her offspring, four well-behaved boys with shiny 
faces, who eat very erect on their chairs and answered decorously 
when spoken to. 

Then the blind musicians used to come trooping noisily in 
before we had done dinner (very good dinner) taking places on the 
rofa of the little hall and stringing their guitars. When the last 
dish had been handed, Mariano joined them, snapping castanets as 
the musicians burst into a lively tune. Presently we all came out 
into the hall, Don José, his face beaming, the baby on his arm, 
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fussed about providing chairs upon which we squeezed ourselves 
as near the wall as was possible. The half-Spanish, half-French 
lady among the guests produced castanets also, and so did Dota 
Antonia. By degrees all the family joined us; for a time 
picturesque figures of the servant girls moved about in the dimly- 
lighted Moorish dining-room; when the plates and table-cloths 
had all been removed, they too took their places in the company. 
By this time dancing had begun. Don Mariano led out the 
Spanish lady in a Fandango; presently she danced a gipsy dance 
alone. A more picturesque figure it would be difficult to conceive. 
She was young and extraordinarily slight; her hands with the 
beribboned castanets, her feet in their high-heeled glittering 
buckled shoes, daintiness itself. Her face was pale with the 
clear, even pallor of the South, her dark eyes shone. Her hair, 
black as night and adorned with gilt combs and crimson roses, 
was brushed low on her temples and tied in a low loose knot. 
She wore a black dress cut low at the throat, and an embroidered 
silk shawl of the most vivid flame colour. Her dancing in its 
ease and grace seemed almost professional. They told us she was 
the wife of the handsome French artist known here simply as Don 
Carlos. Her dance ended, Dota Antonia gave us a lively 
Sevillana. She also danced well, but not so well as the other, 
and though actually prettier, she would not have made s0 fine a 
picture. Then the two ladies joined in a “Jota,” to which there 
was a general accompaniment of singing : 


“ A la jota, jota! Now for the jota, jota! 
Que vive Aragon! Hey for Aragon! 
Y la Pilarica And the little Pillar 
De mi Corazon !” My heart leans upon. 


This seemed to be Don José’s favourite dance, and he led the 
eries of “ Arré! Corré!” till they and the clapping and the 
stamping of time, and the snapping of the castanets, grew fast 
and furious. At last the dancers, wearied out, flung themselves 
on chairs, plying their fans, while the musicians played a dirge 
for an interlude, The blind mandolinist was merely patient and 
pathetic, but the guitar player, also blind, bad a rapt face like 
Giorgione’s immortal musician in the Louvre. The boy could see, 
and it was his task to lead the others about. He wore long hair 
falling round his face, and bent over his lute after the model of 
Carpaccio’s little angel. Presently be carried a bowl round for 
an alms to which every one contributed pennies. Don José, 
however, called for another dance. The musicians struck up a 
waltz, and one of the artists, a young man with curled hair snd 
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melancholy eyes, led out the pretty housemaid, still wearing her 
working apron though her hair was resplendent with carnations, 
The space was small, but for some time they twirled and twisted 
with much grace and enjoyment; then one of the blind men 
accidentally moved his foot at the wrong moment, and the dancers 
stumbling over it, collapsed ignominiously on a rickety chair, 
Paca uttering a shriek and the painter biting his mustachios with 
vexation at his clumsiness. 

It was all very picturesque and amusing, innocent and patriarchal, 
but the stiff American gentleman, also an artist but come of the 
Puritans, said there was too much noise, and that half-past nine 
was the time for bed. He got up ostentatiously and went away, 
frightening the baby, who began to cry. The little girl had 
fallen asleep, her head on the housemaid’s lap; Mariano had 
dropped the castanets. Presently the musicians rose, put their 
instruments into boxes, wished us all “good nights,” and the 
little Carpaccio angel led them out into the starlit evening, Don 
José going with them a little way and thanking them for their 
pleasant entertainment. 

Another evening, rather late, I again heard singing and guitar 
twanging ; peeping into the dining-room I found other diversions 
in progress. Don José and Mariano, two or three of the artists, 
the lady in the flame-coloured shawl, the Italian sculptress (also 
very well favoured) and Encarnacion, the gipsy, who sat to her 
as a model, were gathered round the table in the moonlight, 
singing Peteneras and other folk songs. 





“ Si indocil & mis consejos If spurning all my counsels true 
Vas de mi cariiio d huir From my affection you shall fly, 
Yo me voy mucho mas lejos Then further will I fly than you, 
Porque me voy a morir. By many a league, for I will die 


I shall die, I know not how, 
My sickness is, I know not what; 


Yo me muero no sé como 
Y mt mal es no sé qué ; 


Yo sanaré no sé cuando Yet I might mend, I know not when, 
Si me cura quien yo sé. And who could cure me well I wot. 
Tu querer y mi querer Thy fond love and my love 

Tu sentimiento y el mio Thy sentiments and those I owe, 
Son como el agua del rio Are like the river’s downward flow 
Que atras no puede volver. Which never can turn back again. 
Por donde quiera que voy Where e’er I go, in every place 
Parece que te voy viendo I seem to see thee standing near, 
Y es la sombra del querer The shadow ’tis of my desire 

Que me viene persiguiendo, Which doth torment me everywhere. 
A la mar van a parar All the rivers, little one, 

Chiquilla, todos los rios ; End their flowing in the sea, 

Y al cielo iran a juntarse And in heaven thy love and mine 
Tus amores y los mios. Meeting, shall united be. 
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Adios, dueto de mi vida, Mistress of my life, good-bye ! 

Adios hechizo del alma; Of my soul the secret spell ; 

Adios norto de mi amor, Lodestar of my love, good-bye— 

Adios luz de mi esperanza ! Light of all my hope, farewell ! 

Nunca me digas, Adios, Never, never say good-bye, 

Que es una palabra triste For it soundeth heavily ; 

Corazones que se aman, Hearts that love from one another 

Nunca deben despedirse, Nevermore should parted be. 

Y el mio te quiere a ti And I do love thee with a love 

Con las raices del alma ; Whose roots through all my soul 
descend ; 

Y aunque mi cuerpo se mucra And even should my body die, 

Mi querer nunca se acaba.” Of this my love shall be no end. 





The flame-robed lady with her white face, low brow and scarlet 
lips, looked a figure out of a pre-Raphaelite picture; but 
Encarnacion was the evening’s queen. The gypsy was tall, with 
the long limbs, the small head, the dark skin and gleaming eyes, 
the sinuous grace of her tribe. Her profile was perfect Greek ; 
seen full-face, however, she looked somewhat withered and care- 
worn. She did not speak much, but smiled and bent her head, 
raising her eyebrows, shrugging her shoulders, with the gracious 
majesty of a sovereign. She was dressed in bright-coloured 
cotton stuffs, a string of beads round her throat, silver pins in 
her hair. 

“She has lived”—so Don José informed us—“in the Albaicin 
of Granada since her childhood, and at sixteen was beautiful as 
the day. Now, at twenty-seven, she is old and ugly. Her parents 
were true wanderers, and went even to China. She is married to 
a handsome “ gitano” (gipsy), a “ Flamenco” (gipsy) from Sevilla. 
He is younger than she and very jealous. He beats her. He has 
been beating her to-day, and threatening to stab her. She has 
come up here this evening to take refuge from him.” 

Don José spoke distinctly and slowly, even when he spoke of 
“gitanos” his favourite subject. We understood what he said, but 
I, being sceptically minded, put a grain of salt with his story, 
and thought it more likely the beautiful “gitana” had come up 
looking for pennies. 

Next day, however, when I sat sketching under the Alhambra 
wall, in a quiet place near the lane called the Paseo del Rey Chico, 
my ears were assailed by a great sobbing and wailing, and 
presently by high voices in angry dispute. Encarnacion came 
by, engaged in fierce contest with the handsome young gitano her 
husband. That she was in a fury there could be no doubt. She 
snatched at his hat and flung it into the stream; after it she 
cast her basket, then tore off her shawl and drowned that. Her 
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long black hair streamed over her shoulders, her slender fingers 
clenched themselves, she pushed him from her, she screamed and 
scolded in a sweet furious voice, no doubt saying every manner of 
terrible thing. Still my English blood revolted when I saw him 
kick her. Upon this she huddled herself together, and cried and 
roared, He stood over her menacingly ; presently found a huge 
stick and flourished it above her head. 

“Well!” thought I, “am I to sit here and watch a man 
beating a woman ?” 

But what was to be done? It is ill work interfering between 
man and wife in any language; but in a language you hardly 
know, and when the couple are untamed savages? 

One of the Alhambra officials had his little hut near the scene 
of the quarrel, and beside it stood the uniformed gentleman, his 
back to the gipsies, carefully inattentive. I made an excuse of 
begging water for my painting, and approached him. Lifting 
my voice very loud, I said in my best Castilian: 

“Why, Sefior, is this man permitted to give blows to this 
woman ?” 

“Quien sabe?” said the official with a shrug, handing me the 
water with the usual courtesy. 

The angry couple, however, took the hint, and moved on in 
silence. When they were behind the tower and out of sight I 
heard a renewal of the weeping and wailing, the screaming and 
vituperations and, I fear, of the blows. 

That evening Encarnacion again took refuge with her friend 
the sculptress, and again she looked like a queen and sat in the 
moonlit dining-room with the ladies and gentlemen, showing her 
white teeth, bending her graceful head, and singing Peteneras. 

Next day Don José, having promised to take us and the two 
American ladies for a walk, we started in the afternoon for the 
Fuente del Avellano. The old gentleman could talk of nothing 
but the gipsies. The husband had, it seemed, been threatening 
Encarnacion with a revolver, and she had run away, swearing to 
return no more. Presently we met a policeman who entered into 
a long conversation with Don José, and then walked on with our 
party in the direction of the same Paseo del Rey Chico, which 
leads towards the gipsy haunts. 

“He has come to take up the gitano,” explained Don José; 
“and,” he added, swelling with pride, “{ am able to show him 
where the villain is!” 

We walked on, the civil guard following; and presently, true 
enough, there we saw the picturesque young gipsy sitting very 
rlacidly on a fallen tree, What a scene we anticipated ! 
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But no! He rose, calmly approached the policeman, and began 
to talk to him—the policeman produced something, apparently 
handcuffs, and the gipsy stretched out his wrists for them. Then 
they walked away together, almost arm in arm. 

‘‘Now he is taking the blackguard to prison!” said Don 
José triumphantly. “ What a fortunate thing the policeman met 
me, and that I was able to tell him where the scoundrel was 
hiding !” 

“Do gipsies always go to prison so meekly ?” I asked, but I 
suppose my Spanish was at fault, for I could not get Don José to 
answer my question. 

Nor was I able to repeat it. At this moment we were suddenly 
surrounded by a horde of the gipsy children, dancing, shouting, 
begging. One little person about five years old, with a yellow 
silk shawl round her tiny shoulders, and a lovely brown face like 
one of Raphael's infant Baptists, was perfect in the most elaborate 
steps and gestures of the time-honoured dances. Encarnacion 
herself could never have been more seductive. A mounted 
constable came and drove the wild creatures away. They 
dispersed like butterflies ; a fierce-looking grandmother snatched 
up the little dancer and carried her off, the baby face nestling 
into her shoulder all infancy and innocence again. Then she 
remembered her trade and, sitting up on the grand-dame’s arm, 
held out a baby hand and whined for a perra chica. 

We had not done with the gipsies yet. When we reached the 
spring, which was the object of our walk—a clear fountain 
gushing out from the bank, tree-shadowed, on the edge of a little 
plateau overlooking the valley—there was another gitano sitting 
on a stone bench beside it; a brown, slight, soft-looking wild 
creature who took no notice of us, and neither spoke nor moved, 
but sat gazing with mysterious eyes far into the distance. 

“That gitano is always here by the fountain,” said Don José, 
without, however, offering any explanation, or appearing to 
wonder at the youth’s silent presence. 

I do not feel certain the lad was real. He seemed something 
half-animal; primeval, mythical; a satyr or a faun, the genius 
of the fountain or the trees ; visionary—like the rose-red walls of 
the silent, deserted Alhambra, vestige of the vanished Granada 
Kings, 


(To be continued.) 














Che Blancs of Monte Carlo. 


Duninc the past summer no name has been so frequently 
mentioned in connection with French and English racing as that 
of M. Blanc, the owner of “Gouvernant,” the favourite for the 
English Derby, and of “ Ajax,” the winner of the French Derby. 
He is the possessor of the largest breeding stud in France, the 
purchaser of Flying Fox for an immense sum on the death of the 
Duke of Westminster, and the most prominent owner of race- 
horses in that country. He occupies a somewhat similar position 
on the French Turf to that which Sir Blundell Maple occupied 
on the English Turf; there is an old saying, attributed to Lord 
George Bentinck, that “ everyone is equal, on the turf and under 
it,” but no greater fallacy was ever uttered. The governing body 
of the Turf, the Jockey Club, both in France and in England, 
is a most aristocratic society with autocratic power, and high 
birth is an almost essential condition of admission toit. M. Blanc 
is not a member of the French Jockey Club, and Sir Blundell 
Maple was not elected a member of the English Jockey Club 
until he was dying. Yet M. Blanc has the largest racing stable 
in France, and Sir Blundell Maple had the largest racing stable 
in England, and their horses were always popular, as they were 
run to win. 

M. Blane is the son of the founder of Monte Carlo, who was 
himself a most remarkable man. Circumstances had brought 
him into early association with gambling, and he made the 
exploitation of it his career ; but had he been born in different 
conditions and followed other pursuits, his ability, prescience 
and originality would have gained him distinction. He was first 
associated with the gambling tables in the Palais Royal, and 
when they were suppressed he migrated to Germany, where he 
obtained a concession from the Elector of Hesse to carry on 
gambling at Homburg; and when, years afterwards, the result 
of the war of 1866 transferred Homburg to the rule of the King 
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of Prussia and gambling at the various German baths was put 
a stop to (it was said at the time through the influence of the 
Crown Princess, afterwards the Empress Frederick), he turned 
his attention to the only spot in Europe where it was possible 
to obtain a concession for gambling—the Principality of Monaco. 

M. Blanc was given some years’ notice at Homburg, and play 
ended there on the 31st December, 1872. In ’67 he repaired to 
Monaco. The railway then went no further than Nice, and 
it is entirely owing to him that the railway from Nice to 
Vintimille was laid. He found a dirty Italian village on the top 
of the hill, so well known now to frequenters of the Riviera, 
rising sheer out of the Mediterranean, with its quaint old 
fortifications of three and a half centuries old, almost as complete 
as when they were erected. On the Square where the palace 
stands, and immediately opposite to it, was a shabby house in 
which roulette was played. M. Blanc lost no time in negotiating 
with the proprietor the purchase of his concession, and left with 
it in his pocket. On the hill which is now known as Monte 
Carlo, and every rood of which is covered by hotels and villas, 
except the gardens providentially preserved by M. Blanc, were 
orchards of oranges and olives, and on the flat space between the 
hills, where now stands the packed condamine, there was nothing 
but trees of the same description. 

He built the first instalment of the Casino, the vestibule and 
one large room for roulette and trente et quarante; the theatre 
was not added till 1878. He built the Hotel de Paris at right 
angles to the Casino, laid out the terrace and gardens, and 
dubbed the place Monte Carlo, a delicate compliment to the 
Prince of Monaco and the least expensive he had to pay. 

His management of the place was very different from that of 
the present administration. He kept the Hotel de Paris in his 
own hands, gave a table @héte dinner for five francs, with wine 
included, of a kind that entailed a heavy loss, which he confidently 
expected to recover afterwards at the Casino. He provided a 
superb orchestra, gave concerts twice a day in the vestibule, 
and when the theatre was finished engaged Patti and the best 
artistes to sing there, with no charge for admission. A steam- 
boat brought the visitors from Nice and Cannes in time for the 
opening of the tables. 

Blanc maintained the tables on the same footing as at Homburg, 
viz., one zéro at roulette, and one apres at trente et quarante, This 
was the leading feature of his administration at Homburg as at 
the other German baths, a double zéro and a double refait added 
to the chances against the players, 
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His whole management, both at Homburg and Monte Carlo, 
was conducted on a basis not only absolutely fair, but liberal. 
He had lived all his life “‘en jew”; he was a perfectly straight- 
forward man and the gambling was always fairly conducted. 
All the cheating at the various German tables and at Monte 
Carlo has been done by players or croupiers for their own benefit. 

The chances in favour of the bank are sufficient in themselves 
to produce a colossal revenue, and the conviction of the players 
that the game is fair acts as a powerful incentive to play. 

M. Blanc used to walk about the rooms and vestibule at 
Homburg and enjoyed a chat with any visitor who could talk. 
He took interest in his play, never disguised his opinion as to 
the result of it, scoffed at systems, and talked with shrewdness 
on every subject. He knew there was no system which did not 
end in the profit of the bank, as the bank’s chances are mathe- 
matically established, and no system can diminish them. The 
only possibility of winning on mathematical principles is by 
doubling, but the success of this is provided against by the limit 
of a maximum stake. He used on occasion to permit Garcia, the 
celebrated player, and some others, to play double the maximum. 

The only system that could be successful is one founded on a 
defect in the machine. At Monte Carlo, after Monsieur Blanc’s 
death, Mr. Jaggers made a large sum of money by detecting 
defects in some of the machines, which resulted in certain numbers 
turning up more frequently than others. He employed clerks to 
play these numbers at the different tables, and although the 
experienced inspectors and croupiers sneered at his system, not 
knowing what it depended upon, they eventually realised that 
he was taking a large sum of money out of their coffers. The 
administration had up to that time used the same cylinder for 
each table day after day, but from that moment they changed 
each cylinder every day, and thus rendered a repetition of the 
coup impossible.* 

After his experience of Homburg Blanc had a wholesome dread 


* Mr. Jaggers’ system was, of course, perfectly fair and cleverly thought 
out from acute observation of the tables. At Wiesbaden, years before, a 
successful swindle was effected by some thieves on the same principle, viz., 
certain numbers turning up more frequently than others. They, of 
course, manipulated the machine to obtain the result. They broke into 
a room at the Kursaal at Wiesbaden, in which the roulette machines were 
kept, and by placing something in the compartments of certain numbers, 
caused the ball to jump out of them. Having put everything in order, 
and made good their escape, they went to the rooms when play com- 
menced and made a large sum of money by backing the numbers in the 
other sections of the cylinder. 
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of either war or public opinion putting an end to the gambling at 
Monte Carlo, He had seen the Elector of Hesse, the Duke of 
Nassau and other princes deprived of their dominions and the 
concessions they had granted swept away with them; certainly 
the Prince of Monaco did not seem so firm in the saddle as these 
princes, and there was in the seventies a general feeling that the 
gambling would be stopped. 

- Blanc had a dread of advertising the place, lest public attention 
should be drawn to it. Instead of paying the French papers 
subsidies, as is now done, to advertise the place and give glowing 
pictures of large winnings, he paid vast revenues for silence. He 
was constantly blackmailed by ruffians who published papers 
containing a description and an illustration of some imaginary 
suicide attributed to gambling losses; they could always depend 
upon disposing of their paper to M. Blanc. 

When Blane first came to Monaco he looked anxiously for a 
mineral spring to give a raison d’étre for the discovery of the place. 
Roulette had always in Germany been established at the source of 
some celebrated springs, so there seemed to be a connection between 
the two. All the celebrated baths such as Aix la Chapelle, Ems, 
Wiesbaden, Baden Baden, Homburg, Nauheim had their tables. 
Whether roulette was a valuable accessory to the cures, and 
whether the waters have lost any of their healing properties 
through its abolition is not recorded. 

At Monte Carlo there is still a dried-up fountain with an 
inscription indicating that the “eau de Monte Carlo” flows from it, 
but as nothing ever did flow from it, water always having been 
scarce in the place, Blanc had resort to the sea, and called his new 
enterprise ‘Le casino et l’établissement des bains de mer.” He 
built the Hotel des Bains on the condamine directly on the sea, but 
as the bathing season is not the Riviera season, and as the drainage 
flows into the bay, bathing never proved popular at Monte Carlo. 

The Monte Carlo of the seventies was very different from the 
Monte Carlo of to-day; the journey from Paris was tedious, and 
the journey from London was without a through service. Tho 
Paris rapide arrived every evening with a few passengers. There 
were no hotels except the Hotel de Paris, Hotel des Bains and 
Hotel des Anglais. The English stayed at Nice or Mentone. 

There were no tourists, no Germans, no betting men, no roughs 
of any kind, no English church and no bank—it was so quiet 
that an English doctor who had established himself thero 
published a book called ‘The Beauty Spot of the Riviera,’ in order 
to make the place known! 

The old Prince of Monaco, although blind and living out of the 
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world until M. Blane added his principality to it, must have been 
a good hand at a bargain. He stipulated that all the expenses of 
local Government, police, army (he had an army of eighty men) 
lighting, drainage, roads, &c., should be borne by M. Blane, and 
that the inhabitants of the principality should be exempt from all 
taxation. He was bigoted and surrounded by priests, and kept 
up a church establishment with a bishop at the head of it, at the 
expense of Blanc. He had some compunction apparently as to 
the source whence his revenue was derived, and salved his 
conscience by building churches. If Blanc wanted another 
trente et quarante room and some additional roulette tables, the 
prince claimed a new endowment. 

Under these circumstances the small cathedral in the condamine 
was built, and the profits from roulette were diminished for 
several years in order that the fine cathedral in old Monaco might 
be erected in a situation unsurpassed in the world, standing on 
the verge of the old gardens, overlooking Antibes and the Esterel 
Mountains and with the Mediterranean washing the rocks 
beneath, 

Although the Prince allowed a palace to be reared for the instal- 
lation of gambling, he would not allow an English church to be built 
in the principality or the English church service to be celebrated 
there. The present writer happened to be sitting in the Hotel 
de Paris one Sunday in 1879, and heard an English hymn being 
sung. English church service was being conducted in the Hotel 
des Anglais opposite. On the following Sunday silence reigned, 
the hotel manager having been warned by the police that servico 
must not be held there again. It was regarded in much the same 
light as gambling is in England. In our country the Casino would 
have been treated as the disorderly house; although we have 
heard of English magistrates who, although very severe upon faro 
in Soho, looked on at roulette at Monte Carlo with benignity. 

When at last an English church was erected it had to be built 
on French territory, beyond the frontier of the principality. 

Chaplains were engaged as they are in Switzerland—for the 
season, but one clergyman who took the duty was not at all in 
harmony with the place. He was a very eloquent preacher, and 
one Sunday he uttered a vehement denunciation of gambling, to 
the horror of the churchwarden, and the stupefaction of the 
congregation, many of whom had come with money won at the 
tables—to put into the offertory. At the end of the service he 
was addressed by one of the pillars of the church somewhat in this 
fashion : “Good heavens, Mr. —— what possessed you to preach 
such a sermon, here of all places? It is ridiculous to preach 
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against gambling at Monte Carlo! There are plenty of other sins: 
preach against them: leave this one alone.” 

The Prince was as much opposed to the establishment of a bank 
as to the opening of an English church, but in this case from 
thoroughly good motives; and no bank was permitted in the 
principality until long after his death. He acted entirely from 
solicitude for the players, and he thought with justice that without 
a bank their losses would be limited to ready money, whereas if a 
bank was at hand they would be tempted to draw out more. 

In the seventies and in the early eighties visitors were obliged to 
go to Nice or Mentone to change cheques, or if they wanted money 
at the moment, they had to borrow of the waiters at the Hotel de 
Paris, who did a thriving trade as money-lenders; many of them 
now keep hotels on their profits. 

Blanc and the Prince have long since passed away, and they 
would hardly recognise the place of their creation. 

Wherever Blanc went he left his mark. At Homburg, the 
chief attractions of the place, the Kursaal and the gardens, were 
entirely his work, and it is no exaggeration to say that he made 
Monte Carlo and immensely improved the Riviera. Without in 
the slightest degree extenuating the manner in which Blanc’s 
vast fortune was made or the motive with which it was so lavishly 
expended, it must be admitted that by cutting costly roads, by 
bringing the railway from Nice to the Italian frontier, by causing 
new places such as Turbie, Beaulieu, Eze, and Villefranche to 
spring up, he has done more for the Riviera than any man who 
ever lived. 
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Rome in the full rush of Easter rejoicings begets a desire for 
peace, and it was with thankful hearts that we set our faces to 
the hills and, on a pleasant morning, left the Eternal City behind 
us, shining in all the splendour of spring. 

There was something attractive in the deserted little stations 
by the wayside, and a delightful appearance of holiday making 
amongst the few peasants who came and went at the numerous 
stopping places. The puffing little train wound its way outwards 
across the broad Campagna, and upwards past that infinitely blue 
Lago di Bracciano; the deep waters were flecked with white by 
the touch of the passing wind, and the shores were shining with 
fruit blossom and flowers. Lastly, it panted up amongst the low 
groves of the Ciminian Forest until it reached the clear country, 
where a keen air was blowing, and we found ourselves in a 
wonderful space of wind and hills and sunshine, with Viterbo 
as a grey foreground to the picture. 

It is very pleasant to arrive at an Italian town in the afternoon, 
when the business of the day is done and the world is given over 
to a drowsy quiet; very charming to explore old buildings and 
forsaken streets at a time when no one appears anxious to give 
information, when, amid the hush, one seems to be cradled in a 
calm between the waves of time. 

Sightseeing is a nightmare to the peaceful soul, and to such it 
is luxury unspeakable to spend long, dawdling days in the quiet 
of an historic byway, which has once played a part, though a 
lesser part, in the world’s making ; where for once the past and 
the present mingle harmoniously, and the clash of modern life 
has found as yet scarcely an echo. It is a soothing pleasure to 
wander unhindered through the quiet streets and squares, where 
each corner is full of homely grace, and to seek the heart of all 
the worn beauties that lie within the narrow compass of a city’s 
walls, until the subtle charm of half-forgotten things steals in 
upon the senses like the fragrance of lavender from a long un- 
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opened drawer. Such a byway is Viterbo, “city of beautiful 
fountains and beautiful women,” as the old writers say. It is 
essentially not a place to attract the passing tourist; herein, 
perhaps, lies one secret of its charm. 

The town lies on a high plain to the noth of the Ciminian 
Forest and was the central part of the “ Patrimony of St. Peter,” 
a grant made by the Countess Matilda of Tuscia to the Papal 
See, about the year 1112. It is surrounded by splendid 
Lombardic walls and is entered by narrow gateways. All around 
the ground slopes unevenly; the land is fertile, and for many 
miles the broad fields stretch upwards till they merge at last 
into the blue hills. 

Since the introduction of the railway Viterbo, like all the lesser 
hill towns, has made great advances towards modern life, but 
fortunately the spirit of nineteenth century vandalism has passe 
lightly over this grey city nestling on the bleak plateau, which 
saw the rise of a civilisation when that of Rome was in its 
infancy. 

A city of towers and strange old castellated buildings—all_relics 
of a bygone greatness—it is chiefly a city of legends. The 
people seem to live on them, for'there is little active traffic in the 
town now, though it is still an episcopal residence. True, on 
market days the Piazza and the main streets are full of townsfolk 
and peasants, the men wrapped in long storm-cloaks much in the 
ancient Roman fashion, astride their donkeys or their patient 
heayily-laden pack mules, or walking beside the primitive pole 
carts which are drawn by splendid white oxen; the women, the 
beautiful women of the hills, in cheap modern dress for the most 
part, alas! though here and there the old-fashioned bustt and 
short, gay petticoats catch the eye. Men and women, alike 
regardless of their heavy burdens, walk with the swinging step 
of the open land, with shoulders square and heads erect—it is 
well to look on them as they pass. 

But even on market days the stir is only local, for once beyond 
the Palazzo Municipale, away from the Via Cavour and its 
immediate neighbourhood, the hush of the past closes in again, 
and the world of to-day seems immeasurably removed. In the 
Via 8. Pellegrino, which leads to the cathedral, the old houses 
almost meet overhead, and here and there they are joined by 
curious galleries or bridges, relics of those warlike times when a 
sudden exit was often the sole chance of safety. Every little 
open space Las its quaint, sometimes really fine, fountain to which 
the women and children carry their classically moulded bronze 
and earthen jars, cleyerly balanced on hip or head. 
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The centre of the town is occupied by the old square, which 
is flanked on one side by the Palazzo Pubblico, with its beautiful 
arcade and grass-grown courtyard, which overlooks a group of 
irregular houses in the old town. It contains some strange 
Etruscan sarcophagus lids and a graceful fountain. Above, in 
the little Museo Municipale, is that rare Pieté by Sebastano 
Veneziano (del Piombo), painted for the neighbouring church of 
S. Francesco, the invention and cartoon of which are ascribed by 
Vasari to Michael Angelo. In the foreground the Virgin bewails 
the cead Christ, who lies at her feet. The whole background is 
occupied by a finely shaded landscape, somewhat in the Venetian 
manner. Whatever may be the accuracy of Vasari’s assertion, the 
figures were evidently painted under the influence of the greater 
master. 

On coming out of the Palazzo we followed a narrow street to 
the right leading to the Duomo. In the cathedral piazza legends 
cluster thickly. Here in the July of the year 1155, Pope 
Adrian IV. (Nicolas Breakspeare) compelled the great Emperor 
Frederick to hold his stirrup in token of vassaldom. At the 
corner, on the steps of the ruined Sala dei Conclavi, the fierce 
warrior Pope stood surrounded by his guard, waiting to mount, 
and beside him with burning, downcast face was the Emperor, 
backed by his followers ; then came the curt command and hesita- 
tion—the submission—and last, the rush and clatter of the heavy 
horses as the whole cavalcade swept down the narrow Vicolo and 
then upwards to the city gate. To-day as we watch it the 
wind makes music in the empty space; one old woman fills her 
jar at the spring and patters back across the broken stones. The 
twelfth century cathedral stands in quiet shadow, the summit of 
the little gothic tower just catching a gleam of sunshine. 

Within, behind the tattered leather curtain at the door, the 
chill struck strangely, yet it befitted the place, for once in the 
wild far-off days the peaceful church was rudely invaded by a 
murderer. Here in the year 1279 at the high altar, at the very 
moment of the elevation of the Host, Henry of Cornwall, nephew 
of Henry III. of England, was stabbed by Guido de Montfort in 
revenge for the death of his father (Earl Simon) at the Battle of 
Evesham. The murder was foully done, and for the great 
sacrilege of the deed Dante has placed the assassin apart in the 
seventh circle of Hell :— 


“ Mostrocci un ’ombra dall un canto sola, 
Dicendo: Coliu fesse, in grembo a Dio, 
Lo cuor che in sul Tamigi ancor si cola.” 
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The last line refers, says Villani, to the fact that 


“the heart of Henry, in a golden cup, was placed on a pillar at London 
Bridge over the river Thames, for a memorial to the English of the said 
outrage.” 


At right angles to the Cathedral §. Lorenzo, is the much 
decayed Palazzo Papali, thirteenth century, with the beautiful 
Hall of the Conclave, where several papal elections took place. 

The story goes that on one occasion the wrangles of the 
prelates were so protracted and violent as to call down at last the 
wrath of the townsfolk, who, aided by the garrison, and headed 
by a turbulent priest, proceeded to surround the hall. Finding 
that remonstrances were of no avail, they ended by removing the 
roof over the heads of the astonished and outraged cardinals. 
The Sala dei Conclavi is roofless now, and the audience chamber 
is despoiled of every movable brick, but the view from the deep 
embrasures of the mullioned windows is changeless. 

The hill slopes away steeply from the building and rises again 
as abruptly to the little height which is so gracefully crowned by 
the church of Sta. Trinité. Amongst the irrégular houses every 
available space is planted with fruit trees and vegetables. 
Beyond the church, beyond the stern walls, the fruit trees 
blossom, the young corn springs, and the open land rises in 
long, splendid stretches to where the guardian hills stand out 
purple against the sky. 

Amongst the neatly piled stones in the Sala dei Conclavi we 
came upon the sign of the city, which evidently once decorated 
the arch of some door—a lion with a palm tree—a dear, innocent 
animal with a waving tail, who still smiles his stony smile 
regardless of the little lizards who sport upon his back, and of his 
pathetic fall from his high estate. It is asad place; on every 
hand lie the relics of a bygone importance, of what were once 
the beautiful adornments of this dark rock where the palace 
stands. As we stood upon the broad, low steps we heard the 
children coming out of school, somewhere below in the Vicolo di 
Gesu, and in a moment the silent street echoed with the patter 
of feet, and the sound of merry laughter filled the empty spaces 
of the square. 

The sloping streets below S. Lorenzo are full of interest. In 
the dark entries, or above upon the open stairways, the men and 
women ply their trades, cobblers and weavers and tinkers, while 
now and then the quick click of the shuttle strikes pleasantly 
upon the ear. In one corner the family were at work in a low 
room, the husband mending shoes, the wife at her distaff, the 
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old grandmother, strangely wizened and bent, leaning over the 
fire behind, while on the stones in front the blue-eyed babies 
revelled in the sunshine and the dirt. Further on upon an open 
stairway we stopped to watch a woman with her baby ; she was a 
splendid creature, with grace in every movement of her ample 
figure and with the untroubled face of a Perugino Madonna; the 
baby regarded us mildly with eyes blue as the periwinkle, and 
held out his little fist in welcome. Umberto she called him, and 
he looked as if he might bear with honour the noble name. 

We came out of the doorway of Truth in the quiet evening. 
Beyond the city moat the dusty highway stretched out on either 
hand. We crossed the road to where, amongst the grass, stands 
the medisval church of Sta. Maria della Verita. It has long 
been discarded as a place of worship, and is now used as a 
hall by the townspeople, and as a gathering place for the boys of 
the adjoining seminary. The monastic cloisters were in cool 
shadow, and from the square garden came the sound of dropping 
water and the scent of flowers. The sacristan appeared suddenly 
with the keys; he seemed in harmony with the place, so grey 
and quiet. The door swung back upon its hinges and we were 
alone in the deserted place. The church was once beautifully 
decorated, and there are still some fine stone carvings along one 
wall. For the rest it is bare, shorn of all that once endeared it 
to the worshippers, save for one side chapel which, partly in 
contrast with the surrounding desertion, glows like some precious 
jewel set upon a dead hand. 

Here, in the quiet light of the late afternoon, the frescoes of 
that old Lorenzo da Viterbo shone with vigour and force, coupled 
with a grace that was astonishing. The marriage of the Virgin 
is the main subject, the costumes are exceptionally interesting, 
since they are evidently a faithful reproduction of those in vogue 
at the time of the painting (about 1469). The strength and 
action are remarkable and, though some of the foreground has 
been restored, notably the black figure towards the centre, the 
composition blends into a dramatic and harmonious whole. 
Above the altar the tribune is adorned with singing angels set 
against a heaven of blue and gold. 

The question rises at once who was Lorenzo da Giacomo da 
Viterbo? Vasari has passed him, by apparently, and more 
trustworthy historians do no more than mention his name. His 
life is shrouded in obscurity. It seems strange, considering the 
real merit of these frescoes, that no one has sought to tear aside 
the veil that hides his personality. Perhaps, like Boccaccino of 
Cremona, he was content to live out his life within the narrow 
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limits of his own hills, yet the drawing suggests quite other 
possibilities, Let us imagine him as we will, and for the sake of 
his serene angels forbear to question what has so long been 
hidden ; he has left us the best of his life. The walls are damp, 
and here and there the frescoes are fading and beginning to peel, 
yet in the level sunshine the colours gleam brightly enough. We 
could only turn away with the prayer that they might long be 
spared from the hand of the restorer. 

Again within the city walls the road to the right leads with 
many windings to the Church of St. Rosa, that curious thirteenth 
century martyr who, like St. Ursula, would have courted death, 
and who so violently incited her townsfolk to rebellion against 
the Emperor, Frederick II. Her blackened remains, decked with 
jewels, are still to be seen on payment of the customary dole. 
Poor little saint! surely her disfigured body might now be 
consigned to a fitting oblivion. In the same church is a tablet to 
the memory of the great Signorelli. 

We wandered out on the open highway and all round the town, 
admiring the massive strength of the Longobardic walls, which 
have so long withstood the siege of enemies and tempests. The 
little fruit-trees blossom here and there along the moat, and the 
kindly grass clings among the battlements. By the Roman door 
we passed the goat-herds coming home from the plains. 

Here under the dark archway the earliest story finds place. 
Long ago, in 1138, Galiana, the Helen of Viterbo, for whose fair 
sake the Romans had long besieged the city, received her death 
wound. For weeks the opposing forces had waited for an attack, 
the one within, the other beyond the wall, until at last, when the 
endurance of the townsmen was well-nigh spent, the Romans with- 
drew, on condition that they might see Galiana once again before 
they set their faces to the Campagna. She came and stood right 
out above the gateway. Perhaps the soft wind was blowing then, 
and blew her hair across her forehead and set the soft colour in 
her matchless cheek, so that, with the added grace of courage, she 
made a brave show before the foemen. Her beauty was of no 
avail; the leader shot her as she stood—shot her, that no other 
man might possess what he had failed to win. Poor Galiana! 
a tablet at the corner of the Piazza, adorned curiously enough 
with a bas-relief of the hunt of Meleager, still records the story 
of her beauty and her death. 

The sun had set as we came down the paved street which leads 
to the centre of the town, and all the sky was grey in harmony 
with the deeper grey shadow that lay along the dark entries of 
the houses, The last of the market-folk had driven their donkeys 
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out of the gate, and verily the last man in Viterbo had been 
shaved for that day, for in the barbers’ shops a blessed emptiness 
answered our involuntary glance. Here and there we passed 
some loungers by the fountains, and saw the gleam of the copper 
jars upon the stone rim. The twilight held the earth in thrall. 

So we sought our inn, to dream away the long evening and see 
strange pageants in the glowing log-fire. 


H. J. Marneson. 
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By SIDNEY PICKERING. 
AvuTHOR oF ‘ Verity, ‘THE K&ryY OF PARADISE,’ ETC. 


Cuapter VI. 


“ Yrs—it was a great success,” said Awdrey in an absent voice. 

They were all walking back together in the moonlight after 
a jovial supper in the restaurant of the Casino, and Awdrey had 
fallen a little behind with Pierre de Lassans. 

“You say that in a tone full of reservations, and yet for you 
it was certainly an unqualified success. I consider our little 
performance—yours especially—was the ‘clow’ of the evening— 
the hit you call it, don’t you? I think the vainest woman might 
be satisfied with the effect you made, the applause you won. And 
you are not vain.” 

Awdrey made no answer. She could not tell Pierre that the 
applause—and the bouquets which he was carrying at this 
moment—and the compliments showered on her, had not been 
enough, because in the moment of an ovation given to her alone, 
one man had stood aloof among the clapping audience, one face 
out of all those faces turned towards her had been smileless and 
unresponsive. She had amused a whole room full of people, and 
had failed to amuse one stranger who would pass on his way 
to-morrow, whom she would probably never see again. And for 
that she was dissatisfied. Pierre would certainly think her quite 
mad. No, it was just that, he would understand; only he would 
understand too much. 

“ Yes, I think I am vain,” she said presently, with a little sigh 
of discontent. 

Her companion laughed. 

“You are tired. You will be better pleased with us and with 
yourself to-morrow. Good-night, Pierrette.” 
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They had reached the parti-coloured villa which Mrs. Foster 
shared with the Delaunays, and Theo had turned back to meet 
them. 

“TI can’t ask anyone in to-night,” she said with a touch of 
asperity, “I am dead tired, and so, 1’m sure, is Awdrey.” 

Yet when all the final “ good-nights” had been said and the 
latter bad gone up to her tiny bedroom under the roof, Theo 
followed her there. Awdrey was sitting on the edge of her 
narrow white bed, her little feet in their red-heeled shoes 
dangling. She had thrown off her cloak, bat was still in the 
formless Pierrette dress with its wide frill and black pompoms. 
She had wanted to change before supper, but they had insisted 
that she should remain as she was. Pierre had told her that she was 
“jolie & croquer.” Now she sat and looked at herself in the glass 
on the opposite wall, and wondered why some one else had not 
thought so too. “At any rate he need not have looked so glum 
—no, worse—contemptuous. He did not look like that in the 
forest to-day.” She recalled the stranger’s voice and smile and 
the expression of his deep-set, deep-coloured eyes, as he bowed 
and said “ au revoir.” 

The rustle of Theo’s silk furbelows broke in on her reflections. 
Mrs. Cleland Foster came in abruptly without knocking, and sat 
down on the one available chair, holding her lighted candle in 
her lap. Its small flame flickered in the faint draught from the 
open window set high in the steep mansard roof, and its uncertain 
light caught the patch of rouge on Theo's cheeks, accentuating 
the brown marks under her eyes. She looked worn and haggard, 
almost ill. Awdrey was struck by it. 

“Theo, why don’t you go straight to bed,” she said with the 
little maternal air she sometimes assumed towards her half-sister. 
“ You look fagged to death.” 

“No, 1 am not tired,” answered Theo, “I am worried, and you 
know I can’t stand worry. Something disagreeable has happened. 
I have had a shock.” 

This was quite true. She had expected to hear from Sir Simon 
Heron, but had been totally unprepared for his sudden apparition. 
It had recalled old days and thrown her off her balance. 

Awdrey’s brown eyes opened wide. ‘ What is it?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“Oh! it’s a long story and I ought not to tell it you now, 
only I felt I couldn’t sleep unless I had asked you to promise me 
something. Tell me—did you happen to notice a man among 
the audience to-night——” 

“A man with grey hair and a pointed black moustache—a thin, 
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dark sallow man with blue eyes?” Awdrey interrupted hor 
impulsively with a flash of intuition. 

“Yes, how on earth did you guess? Had you seen him before 
this evening? But no, of course you hadn’t.” 

‘Yes I had. I met him in the forest this afternoon, and he 
asked me the way.” 

Theo gave a little gasp. 

“ What extraordinary ill-luck,” she said vehemently, “and how 
I do detest your habit of wandering about the country by your- 
self, it’s absolutely unfit. No French girl would be allowed to,” 

“But I am not a French girl,” answered Awdrey, “and why 
should it be ill-luck ?” 

“ Because he is the very last person I wish you to know or 
have anything to do with. He is the man who,” she paused 
and breathed quickly, “ who spoilt my life. When I was quite 
young, no older than you, Awdrey, I was engaged to him, and 
he broke it off in the cruellest, most insulting way, for no reason 
but his own insane jealousy and selfish caprice.” 

Awdrey leant forward, wide-eyed, pale, eagerly attentive. 
She thought she knew the story of all Theo’s love affairs. Theo 
had always been so much admired. But this one was now 
to her. 

“Yes, he wrecked my life,” Mrs. Cleland Foster went on, 
prompted to a picturesque bitterness of phrase by the sympathy 
in her listener’s expressive face, “nothing was ever the samo 
to me again. Because of him I made, instead of a love match, 
a mariage de raison, and repented of it in dust and ashes and 
unspeakable wretchedness.” 

“But why did he quarrel with you?” asked Awdrey slowly. 
“Did he know you were sorry, and wouldn’t he make it up 
even then?” 

Theo was given to quarrelling with people whom she was appar- 
ently fond of, a thing Awdrey could not conceive possible. It was 
a crucial difference in their natures, 

Theo laughed scornfully. 

“Sorry! it was for him to be sorry, not for me. I was not 
going to defend myself from such an abominable accusation— 
it was an old friend, a married man, too, whom he chose to accuse 
me of carrying on with. No really nice man would have thought 
of there being any harm in an innocent friendship, but he was 
that sort of man himself, he was utterly cynical where women 
were concerned. Of course, it was a mere pretext to throw 
me over. It was the only one he could find, and he took it. 
Well—he wrecked my life.” 
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She repeated the words with tragic emphasis, throwing herself 
into the emotion of the moment with entire sincerity and 
abandonment. The sudden sight of Simon Heron after all these 
years, changed and yet unchanged, had stirred her shallow 
excitable nature to its depths. True, the depths were easily 
plumbed, and the emotions were evanescent, but while they lasted 
they were perfectly real. There was nothing consciously poseuse 
about Theo, and Awdrey who loved her dearly, and believed in 
her with the kind of tender belief that at once sees and overlooks 
discrepancies between statement and fact, was deeply touched. 
This then was the underlying cause of much that had puzzled, 
and of some things that of late had pained her. She had always 
wondered why Theo had married as she did. Now she knew. 

“ How horrible of him and how ridiculous,” she said in a low 
shocked voice, “ but oh, Theo, he didn’t quite spoil your life, did 
he? You've got me to love you.” 

Awdrey slid off the bed and came and put her arms proiectingly 
round her half-sister, so that the latter’s dark head with the 
diamond stars rested against her shoulder. The quick easy tears 
sprang to Theo’s fine eyes. After all, could a woman’s life be 
more completely “wrecked” than by missing, through her own 
folly, marriage with a man who had since by a freak of fortune 
become rich and titled? She was long ago aware that she had 
acted like an idiot, but was it worth while to tell Awdrey that? 

“You dear little thing,” she said, kissing her, “you are my 
greatest comfort, and you can understand now, can’t you, that I 
don’t want you to know this man? I hope he will go away in a day 
or two. But if as he has already met you he tries to speak to you 
again, will you promise me to have nothing to say to him? 
Promise not to go to those horrid woods again while he is here,” 

“Oh yes, I promise,” replied Awdrey with a touch of im- 
patience,}“ but how can you suppose he would want to know me 
when he hears I am your sister? He spoke to Pierre de Lassans 
to-night, who probably told him. Ah, now I understand”—she 
checked herself and added hastily: “But who is this man? 
You haven’t told me his name yet.” 

“Don’t you know? Haven't I told you?” cried Theo sitting 
upright and alert. “He is Sir Simon Heron.” 

“Heron,” repeated Awdrey, “ but that was the name of——” 

“Young Jock Heron who you remember at Kyrlesmuir. This 
man is his uncle.” 

Theo rose hastily to her feet. She was a very tall woman and 
in her pale yellow gown in the yellow candlelight seemed to fill 
all the little room. 
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The colour came into Awdrey’s pale cheeks. 

“T remember Jock Heron,” she said slowly. “I remember what 
happened.” 

There was a little silence. 

“My dear child, we really must go into no more reminiscences 
to-night, it’s so late I must go to bed. I shall sleep now I’ve got 
that off my mind. I was mortally afraid you might get up at 
some unearthly hour to-morrow before I could see you and go out, 
and in a little hole like this the chances are always ten to one 
you meet the person you want to avoid. Now it doesn’t matter. 
I’ve put you on your guard.” 

She kissed Awdrey again with effusion and went away. And 
when the last rustle of her dress had ceased on the stairs, and 
her door on the landing below had closed sharply, Awdrey 
returned to her place on the side of the bed, and swinging her 
feet to and fro let her thoughts drift. For one instant they 
glanced back to Kyrlesmuir and to Jock Heron. Somewhere at 
home at Ennistreven, in the old mahogany corner cupboard in 
her bedroom, was a certain sandal wood box. In those early 
happy years when she first came to live with the aunts, that box 
had adorned the centre of Becky’s chest of drawers. It had R. N. 
carved in large ornate letters on the lid, set round with a floral 
device. Rebecca Nankivel. That was Becky’s name, and Becky 
had given it to her on her fourteenth birthday, and had told her 
its history; the history of the sailor sweetheart who had loved 
and sailed away. 

“Aw, my dear, a trumpery feller he was an’ no mistake, but he 
was fitty wi’ his fingers, I’ll say that for ’en. Carved in wood 
something handsome he did.” 

And in the sandal wood box she had hidden away the ring 
Jock gave her; a thin gold ring with a forget-me-not in turquoises 
on it. She remembered not only the pride with which she had 
first worn it, but the exact moment when she had taken it off, 
and the recollection was profoundly distasteful to her. She had 
believed seriously in a mere joke, She had made herself childishly 
ridiculous. Awdrey was still enough of a child to resent deeply 
the trick that had been played upon her. Even now she could 
not smile at it, and it was with relief that she turned her thoughts 
to Theo and Sir Simon. 

Perhaps after all the latter had been sorry. Perhaps that was 
why he had never married. The momentary attraction his looks 
and voice had had for her, a few hours ago, struggled with the 
new impression of him Theo had given her. The two things did 
not seem to fit. He had the face of a man who might be stern 
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and hard and unforgiving, but “ dishonourable,” “ uiterly cynical 
about women?” She would rather believe that anger had blinded 
him, resentment at what seemed to him a betrayal. It was Theo’s 
creed, and the creed of the people round her, that no flirtation 
was of any consequence, and that a jealous man was a quite 
ridiculous spectacle. But it seemed to Awdrey that a man who 
could love a woman enough to be jealous of her was more manly, 
and a hundred thousand times better worth loving, than a mere 
“frivol” like Mr. Gay, too shallow and too hard for any strong 
emotion. 

The thought of Theo brought the thought of Mr. Gay 
along with it, as inevitably as light brings shadow. She was 
beginning to be haunted by the fear that Theo might marry him. 
Once let Theo marry him, come completely under his influence, 
and she would lose her sister. Dick Gay would come between 
them. He stood for everything which Awdrey dimly distrusted in 
her sister’s life and surroundings, everything which she instinc- 
tively shrank from. Ah, if only Theo could have married Sir 
Simon Heron! He would have really cared for her, perhaps 
would have made her happy. 

Perhaps. Life as she knew it had already taught Awdrey that 
marriage is “a great perhaps.” 





Cuarter YII. 


Mrs. CLELAND Foster was waiting. 

She had received a formal note from Sir Simon Heron, asking 
her to mention a morning hour at which she would be willing 
that he should call upon her, and had chosen half-past ten, when 
all St. Aurélian (her own friends included) would be dawdling on 
the beach or disporting itself in the water. 

She found it impossible to sit still. She moved restlessly about 
the small, narrow, barely furnished drawing-room. Her mind 
did not dwell on the coming interview, upon which so much 
might depend, and for which Dick Gay had carefully “ coached ” 
her, pointing out what she must say, and above all what she must 
leave unsaid. Instead, she recalled every detail that formed part 
of another interview; the time, eighteen years ago; the scene, 
a lodging-house sitting-room on the “sea front” at Weymouth; 
the people, herself and Simon Heron. 

She remembered his very words and the concentration of 
contempt with which he had told her that the girl, who being 
engaged to one man could not resist the temptation to flirt with 
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another, could give no safe keeping to a man’s honour: that 
married, she would be ready to play the same game again for 
heavier stakes: what she wanted was an obliging husband, and 
his was not an obliging nature. 

He had roused in her the passionate resentment of the woman 
who is not wholly to blame or wholly blameless. It seemed to 
her monstrous that when she could accuse herself of nothing 
worse than a thoughtless desire to attract, which is the acknow- 
ledged privilege of every pretty girl, he should treat her so 
brutally and so unjustly. She had let slip her one chance of 
reconciliation by losing all self-control and assailing him with 
violent hysterical reproaches. She could not recall how they 
parted, only how, when he was gone, she threw herself down on 
the sofa and cried her heart out. 

He had never come back to her; as she put it, he had “ thrown 
away her devotion” and “spoilt her life.” Hers was not a 
retentive nature. Had her lot proved in any way satisfactory, 
she would long ago have learnt to laugh at Heron’s bitterness and 
her own idiotic folly. Unluckily it had become her habit to trace 
all her subsequent misfortunes to that brief engagement of hers, 
broken off before she could ask her mother’s consent to it, much 
less make it public. In her miserable longing to bury the whole 
episode, she had married six months later. All the superlative 
unhappiness of her married life, all its humiliations, great and 
small, she set down to one man’s account, not Cleland Foster’s— 
he after all might be pitied for marrying a woman worse than in- 
different to him—but that of the man who had given her up 
because she had found amusement in a harmless flirtation with a 
married man old enough to be her father. She had forgotten 
them a little in the pleasures of recovered liberty, when Simon 
Heron inherited a baronetcy and a large fortune, just that she 
might be reminded of all that she had not and might have had, 
position, wealth, influence, “ honour, troops of friends!” 

Gay had little guessed what he offered her when he suggested 
a means by which Simon Heron might almost certainly be forced 
to cross her path again, and she might get a chance—a mere chance 
—but well worth the taking. For she was free, and he had never 
married. Against her own will she had found herself planning, 
fancying, dreaming, with a man whom she had not seen for 
eighteen years as the object of her plans, her fancies, and her 
dreams, 

It had needed but the least touch of reality to shatter her airy 
fabric. She had seen Simon Heron and in one bitter moment had 
realised its vain nothingness. Why her intuition should havo 
VOL, CXXXI. 23B 
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been so swift and so sure it is hard to say. She knew that he 
was, and always would be, out of her reach. 

The sharp sound of an electric bell reverberated through the 
quiet house. Theo walked quickly to the mantelpiece and looked 
at herself as rendered by the looking-glass above it. There were 
dark circles round her eyes, and alas! a line here and a line there. 
Nevertheless with that flush on her cheeks, and that light in her 
eyes—“ the light of battle,” as she half-mockingly told herself— 
she had a woman’s best weapons still. 

There were steps upon the stairs, the bonne’s heavy shuffling 
tread, and another, not heavy or shuffling. For a moment she 
felt a certain fear lest she should not be equal to the occasion, 
able to control her nerves, her temper, her tongue. 

The door was opened and Augustine announced “Le Monsieur.” 

After which she chose that moment for asking whether 
Monsieur would stay to déediner. 

Sir Simon Heron on entering had bowed to Mrs. Cleland Foster, 
He now glanced round him feeling not a little as if he were 
dreaming one of those tiresome inconsequent dreams, which take 
us into the presence of someone whom we have not seen for long 
years, and who is at once like and grotesquely unlike our 
remembrance. 

With this feeling he sat down opposite his hostess and heard 
her say: “You must have thought me rude last night, but of 
course seeing you like that so unexpectedly, I was rather taken 
aback, though I knew you at once. I believe the recognition was 
mutual, which does credit to your memory—and mine,” 

Simon Heron had been prepared for more formality and less 
assurance. He recalled that in old days her “daring ”—it was 
easy for a girl to be daring in the early seventies—had been 
reckoned one of Theo’s great attractions. Perhaps it was reckoned 
so still. 

He said: “I imagine, Mrs. Cleland Foster, you were more 
prepared for the recognition than I was. I had never thought of 
connecting you with the lady whom my nephew Jock Heron 
mentioned.” 

“Foster being as common a name as Smith, one cannot wonder 
at it. Talking of your nephew, Mr. Heron, I suppose you have 
come here on his account?” 

“Tt seems to me I have come here because a cousin of yours, 
Mr. Gay, has started what I cannot help considering a joke, more 
fitted to the first of April than the seventh of September.” 
“Pardon me,” said Theo, “he has started nothing. He merely 
id as I asked him, consulted a lawyer, and saw your nephew.”, 
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Sir Simon was silent for a moment; he settled himself more 
comfortably in his chair, sitting sideways so that the light from 
the high white-curtained window might not interfere with a clear 
view of the lady opposite him. He said: 

“T have heard from my nephew a full account of what happened 
at Kyrlesmuir six years ago. He seems to have acted with 
surprising folly, and some want of proper feeling. But I can’t say 
I think that the other people concerned set him an example of 
wisdom or good taste.” 

Theo could not prevent her cheeks from flushing, or keep a 
tremor out of her voice. She wished to be contemptuous and was 
merely defiant. 

“Meaning me? I don’t remember much about it, but I fancy 
there were some old frumps there whom I wanted to shock.” 

Sir Simon smiled. “I should say that you must have succeeded. 
You own, then, that the whole business was a joke got up to amuse 
the young people and shock the frumps? ” 

“That was the view I took of it, Sir Simon, but it was not the 
view Awdrey took. It is not for me to explain your nephew’s 
conduct, and indeed I have never been able to, but he chose to 
persuade my poor little sister that he seriously wished to marry 
her, and that what seemed to us an elaborate joke was a genuine 
marriage.” 

“T understand that she was fourteen. At that age she must 
surely have known that weddings do not take place casually at an 
hour’s notice in a drawing-room?” 

“Probably you do not quite realise that the service was 
performed by a clergyman belonging to the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, in the presence of a good many witnesses.” 

“T understand that a scrap of the marriage service was read bya 
man who certainly had no intention of celebrating an irregular 
marriage, and rendering himself liable to heavy penalties thereby. 
I think we are taking this matter much too seriously, still, I 
should like to ask you one question. Miss Carhew is, I under- 
stand, an orphan, not yet of age. Are you her guardian?” 

“Her sole guardian.” 

“When you gave your consent to this—wedding, had you any 
idea that the fact of your sister being fourteen could be of the 
least importance ?” 

Theo’s temper flamed up. 

“T call that an insulting question! Are you fancying, by any 
cuance, that I wished to kidnap your nephew ?” 

“Not for a moment, and still less to insult you in any way. I 
am sure you have described your motives accurately, in so fur as 
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any human being can be accurate about what took place six years 
ago. But what can induce you to suppose now that the fact of 
your sister having been fourteen instead of ten or eleven, as J ock 
supposed, is of the slightest importance?” 

“What makes me suppose it? You must really take me for a 
fool! I suppose it because a lawyer informs me that it does in 
the eye of the law make all the difference. Twelve is the earliest 
legal age for the marriage of a girl in Scotland.” 

“Tt can hardly do away with the fact that even if the marriage 
had fulfilled all the legal conditions, as to banns and registration, 
it would still be null and void because there was no real matri- 
monial intention, and no one ever regarded the ceremony as 
binding.” 

“T am not so sure about that.” 

Theo’s tone had a touch of insolence. She rose and took up a 
book from the nearest table. 

“This is ‘The Law of Marriage and Family Relations,’ by Sir 
Nevill Geary. I have been studying it. I find that in Scotland 
there are two kinds of marriage, one by the usual religious service, 
and the other without the intervention of a minister of religion— 
both valid. Indispensable condition, twenty-one days’ residence 
—that was fulfilled.” 

Said Sir Simon, smiling tolerantly : “Quite so, there is marriage 
in facie ecclesiz, and marriage per verba di presenti, and both to 
be valid equally require that the parties should have a real 
matrimonial intention.” 

“T am not so sure about that either. If you will look at this 
page you will read—yes, here it is, ‘If only one of them have 
this intention and the other truly means to contract marriage, no 
mental or different intention on the part of the first not stated to 
the other will have the effect of invalidating the contract.’ That 
seems pretty plain.” 

“And you wish me to consider that a child of fourteen was 
capable of ‘truly meaning to contract marriage’ ?” 

“Pardon me, I know that Awdrey was just as capable of it 
then as she is now, no more and no less capable of it than half 
the girls who marry. And there is the law. Ifa girl of fourteen 
can marry, the law assumes that she is capable of the required 
intention.” 

“Ah, you have been well coached!” thought her antagonist 
angrily. 

“‘ How soon,” he said, “ did you see fit to undeceive your poor 
little sister ? ” 

“My poor little sister was undeceived quite secon enough. 
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Your charming nephew went off the next morning without seeing 
her or wishing her good-bye, and she took it so terribly to heart 
I would not let anyone mention the subject to her or even mention 
it myself. I took her away at once and tried to make her forget 
it all, and it was not till days after that she asked me if he had 
only meant the whole thing to be a joke, a make-believe. And I 
said, yes, that was all he had meant by it.” 

“You mean that you told her the whole thing was a joke?” 
said Sir Simon quickly. 

“ Nothing I said altered her feeling that though it might be a 
joke to him, it could never be so to her. It has been her feeling, 
her conviction, all along.” 

Sir Simon raised his eyebrows. ‘“ You mean me to understand 
that she still considers herself married to him?” 

“T mean you to understand that she cannot possibly do other- 
wise. Sir Simon Heron, is there no possibility of an easy simple 
way out of this painful complication? Why should not those two 
at least meet, and see if their boy and girl attachment holds good ? 
Such attachments often do, and bring about the happiest marriages. 
After my own experience I would not for all the world let slip 
one chance of happiness for Awdrey.” 

“Mrs, Cleland Foster, you must allow me to speak quite plainly. 
In the first place, my nephew is not in a position to marry. He 
has very little beyond the allowance which I make him, and which 
he finds barely adequate to his personal expenditure.” 

Theo looked at him with a challenging smile. 

“Oh, I know that it depends on you,” she said. ‘“ You might 
well be glad to have your nephew married to a charming, well-bred 
delightful girl, suitable in every way.” Then as Sir Simon 
remained blankly silent, “I understand,” she added, “you mean 
to sacrifice them both to your resentment—to your past? ” 

“T cannot prevent you from putting it in that way if you 
choose to do so. In any case—I do not intend that my nephew 
shall marry your sister.” 

Theo laughed out suddenly. “ You forget—he has married her 
already.” 

There was anger and contempt in Heron’s voice when he 
answered her : 

“You are under a preposterous delusion if you believe that any 
court of law will recognise that farce as binding.” 

“TI am not quite so preposterous as you suppose, Sir Simon. 
I am quite aware that what Awdrey thought so much of, the 
religious ceremony, would, no doubt, be held to count for nothing, 
—there remains the other kind of marriage which dispenses with 
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any such ceremony. You will allow that by plighting his troth 
to Awdrey before us all, and putting a ring on her finger, he 
plainly announced that he wished to marry her. If it was 
nothing else, it was a conspicuous way of saying ‘this is my 
wife,’ which is all the Scotch law requires. The lawyer whom 
my cousin, Mr. Gay, consulted said at once: ‘According to 
Scotch law it is a marriage, and would be upheld as such.’ ” 

Said Sir Simon: “The lawyer whom I have consulted is of a 
diametrically opposite opinion.” 

“T think I have in my possession something which will make 
him change his mind.” 

She was very pale, and as she rapidly turned over the leaves of 
her book of reference they rustled audibly under her trembling 
fingers. She found what she sought. It looked like a page torn 
from a note book. She handed it to Sir Simon who had risen 
and come nearer to her. 

“ How about that?” she said. 

Sir Simon looked at the page. On it someone had written in 
a neat formal hand this sentence: “ This is to certify that I, John 
Lindsay Heron, was on this twenty-fifth day of August, 1884, 
married to Awdrey Carhew at Kyrlesmuir, Perthshire, N.B.” 

Sir Simon read it and looked up, swallowed the words that rose 
to his lips and read the signatures: “John Lindsay Heron. 
Awdrey Carhew ;” below, two or three names of persons unknown 
to him ; lastly, “Theodora Oleland Foster, Richard V. Gay.” 

He handed the paper back to Theo without a word. They 
were standing facing one another. 

“TI think,” said the woman defiantly, ‘you will allow that 
alters the case.” ; 

“Tt does indeed. Most people would gather from it that the 
‘joke’ was a very practical one on the part of some person or 
persons, who meant that it should have serious consequences.” 

“Oh, of course,” sneered Theo, “an attempt on our part to 
entrap your nephew, who was such an excellent parti—a penniless 
subaltern ! ” 

“Whatever he may have been then, he is not a penniless 
subaltern now, Mrs. Cleland Foster. I think that this inter- 
view had better end, before we either of us lose our tempers.” 

“T quite agree with you, Sir Simon. I think we understand 
each other. You are determined to fight—and so are we.” 

Sir Simon bowed. ‘You may be, but until I hear it from her 
own lips I shall decline to believe that your sister is.” 


Theo made a quick nervous movement. She turned and rang 
the bell. 
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“ Miss Carhew is not of age. I act for her.” 
“ Excuse me, you will find that in this matter she will have to 
act for herself.” 

“ And when the time comes she will do exactly what I wish, 
Good morning.” 

“ Are you so sure of that? A year hence when she is of age, 
she may not care to face the kind of publicity you are recklessly 
ready to bring on her.” 

“T fancy,” retorted Theo, “that your nephew has a good deal 
more cause to think twice before facing that ‘kind of publicity ’ 
than she has.” 

And if she had not the satisfaction of seeing that her parting 
shot told, it seemed to her something like a triumph that the last 
shot should be hers, 


Cuapter VIII. 


Waite the many little villas of St. Aurélian were still full, 
September had nearly emptied the hotel. 

Mr. Gay stayed on, but Mr. Gay nowadays took his meals at 
the Villa Marguerite, with his friends the Delaunays and Mrs. 
Cleland Foster. 

There was a party of young artists, among them M. Pierre de 
Lassans. Sir Simon Heron, kept perforce in St. Aurélian by a 
wish to consult his legal friend before deciding on any definite 
course of action, pursued the acquaintance which had begun 
with the loan of a programme, and found in “M. Pierre” a 
pleasant companion for his after breakfast strolls along tho 
shore. 

De Lassans on his side had conceived an enthusiasm for Sir 
Simon Heron which included that gentleman’s appearance. 
According to him his new friend was English only in bearing and 
distinction, and what the impudent boy called “swaggerre;” 
his looks were quite un-Britannic and suggested a Valois portrait 
by Clouet. He was delighted to hear that one of Heron’s 
maternal ancestors, a Lindsay, had married a Mademoiselle de 
Gondi, niece to the famous Paul de Gondi, Cardinal de Retz. 

He was very communicative, and Sir Simon had soon heard 
how his parents were reluctantly allowing him to study art, 
because he had plainly proved to them his resolve never to study 
anything else; how he had been painting inland Normandy all 
the summer, and was now painting the coast; how he hated the 
Normans, being himself a Breton, but admitted that their country 
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was paintable; how he had made many friends at St. Aurélian 
end counted among the most intimate Madame Delaunay, the 
Delaunays, pere et fils, Mrs, Cleland Foster, and her sister, whom 
he called “ Mademoiselle Audri,” finding her surname unpronounce- 
able. He was just then particularly impressed by the radical 
differences between the French and English character and out- 
look, and frequently illustrated them by personal observations. 
Sir Simon Heron was a sympathetic listener, sometimes a 
sympathetic questioner. 

For instance, De Lassans would expatiate on the young 
English girl’s attitude towards her elders, her way of looking 
after her parents and guardians, and even patronising them. 

“There is Mademoiselle Awdrey who is twenty and looks sixteen, 
and has less knowledge of the world than my sister who has been 
educated in a convent. Madame Théo is a woman of the world, 
and, shall we say, over thirty? Mademoiselle Awdrey not only 
does what she pleases, in a fashion she takes care of her sister, 
often showing an anxiety quite maternal. They are extra- 
ordinarily different, those two; the one all impulse, brilliant and 
evaporée, swayed by the fancy of the moment, or the man of the 
moment, the other what you call steady, ‘steady as a rock.’ It 
is hard to believe that they had the same mother. For the rest, 
it is perhaps a matter of bringing up. Madame Théo tells me 
she spent her youth wandering over Europe with her mother 
who was a young and charming widow. Mademoiselle Awdrey 
was brought up in the depths of Cornwall. That is a link 
between her and me. We are both Celts, reared on the old 
Celtic legends, the old fairy tales.” 

Sir Simon looked askance at him, thinking that his imagination 
had assuredly run away with him. 

“T understood that Miss Carhew lived with her sister and had 
been brought up by her.” 

** But no, but no,” returned Pierre, “she lives with two old 
aunts and only visits her sister from time to time. I should 
think she was very well brought up—according to English 
ideas.” 

Sir Simon felt critically towards an opinion which was by no 
means his own. 

“She is a clever actress,” he remarked, “and troubled by no 
shyness. She entered admirably into the spirit of that little 
performance, and the spirit was distinctly French.” 

“Ah, that is because she has the artistic temperament. For 
the moment she was Pierrette, fantastic, changeable, charming.” 
He was about to say that he wished Sir Simon knew her, and 
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stopped short, having observed that the old acquaintance with 
Mrs. Cleland Foster had found no sequel at St. Aurélian. On the 
contrary, when he had talked to Awdrey of his new friend, this 
really delightful and cosmopolitan Englishman—the first he had 
met—who had no Britannic accent and no prejudices, Awdrey had 
checked him with an astonishing remark to the effect that Sir 
Simon Heron was “not at all nice,’ and she neither wished to 
know him or hear about him. He failed to realise that Sir Simon 
Heron encouraged him to chatter about Awdrey. 

In those tedious and empty days Simon Heron was necessarily 
preoccupied by the thought of the girl whose individuality had 
acquired a new and troublesome importance. He keenly regretted 
having let slip the opportunity a kind chance had brought him, 
and was keenly watchful to miss no other chance of a private 
interview with Awdrey Carhew. To see her in her sister’s 
presence would be worse than useless. To write and ask for an 
interview with her would be an altogether false move. 

Twice he spent some hours in the forest in uninterrupted 
solitude. He saw Awdrey only on the Casino terrace, where she 
was under Mrs. Cleland Foster’s eye, and one of a large party. 

At noon on the fourth day he received an answer from Mr. 
Eldredge. He read it for the second time as he walked up and 
down the sands, after the usual early luncheon. 

It contained not one particle of that jocularity with which his 
legal friend had treated his first presentment of the difficulty in 
which Jock found himself. Eldredge was still of opinion that no 
court of law would uphold such a marriage as binding, but felt 
himself bound to point out that the statement which Captain 
Heron had signed might possibly be held to prove “ present 
resolve,” in spite of his assertion that his signature had been 
obtained through a trick or a bet. At the very least, if the 
young lady and her advisers were determined to go to law, they 
could make out a damaging case against Captain Heron. What 
would be thought of his having gone through such a ceremony 
and signed such a declaration, while allowing the girl to remain 
under a delusion as to their meaning and importance? 

Having got thus far, Sir Simon impatiently thrust the letter 
into his pocket. ‘I knew all that,” he thought, “ without his 
telling me. It would be an infamous injustice if the Scotch 
Courts upheld the marriage, and yet it is just possible that they 
might. Of course, it would be easy enough to get it annulled. 
Would it, though, without the consent of both parties?” 

During the minutes which followed Sir Simon resolved upon 
a certain course of action. It was open to many objections, but 
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he felt it to be fully justified. Jock, obviously, was no more 
married to Awdrey Carhew than he evas. But thanks to a girl’s 
delusion, and a woman’s design, Jock’s future was threatened by 
a danger which he, Simon Heron, proposed to avert at any cost. 

His thoughts turned to Mrs. Cleland Foster. By what a 
curious fatality was it once more in that woman’s power to injure 
him and trouble his lifo ! 

Thanks to her, he had hardened early, had acquired a habit 
of mind which his friends—only half in jest, perhaps, called his 
cynicism. Possibly she had thereby conferred a benefit rather 
than done him an injury. He had learnt his lesson once and for 
all, more thoroughly and more cheaply than most men learn it. 
Nevertheless he was not grateful, and now to the old grudge was 
added a fresh cause for resentment. 

A gust of wind and rain interrupted his leisurely walk. The 
wind, which had been freshening all the morning, had shifted and 
blowing from the north-west was bringing up heavy cloud 
masses. Heron’s eyes turned to the leaden-coloured sea, whipped 
already into small hissing foam crests, and swept the horizon. 
A few small sails stood out upon it. 

“Tf those are the St. Aurélian boats,” he thought, “ they will 
have all they can do to get in.” 

He went up the steps leading to the terrace and met Pierre de 
Lassans, who was wearing a long ulster and a “berret” pulled 
well down into the back of his neck. 

“ You look as if you meant exercise,” Heron said. “ Where are 
are you off to?” 

“IT am going over to the village,” Pierre answered, “ will 
you come with me?” 

“All right, but Pll get my overcoat, we are going to have 
dirty weather.” 

They chose the way by the beach rather than the road, which 
was even more exposed. Sir Simon, with his eyes upon the 
fishing-boats, now plainly running for the harbour, pointed out 
to his companion what hard work they would have to make it. 
But De Lassans was preoccupied with his own reflections, in 
which the St. Aurélian fishing-boats held no place. 

“Something amusing has happened,” he said, “and as I know 
you will let it go no farther, you shall hear about it. Do you 
remember those officers who sat in front of you at our soirée?” 

Sir Simon remembered them, and said so. Pierre chuckled. 

“Two of them have been at me,” he said, “ asking if I can tell 
them the approximate figure of Mademoiselle Awdry’s ‘ dot.’” 

“ Which I imagine you are hardly in position to do?” 
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“Unluckily, monsieur, she has no ‘dot.’” 

“We don’t go in for the dotal system in England,” Heron 
said, “but as Miss Carhew has no parents, she will presumably 
come into whatever fortune she inherits, directly she is of age.” 

“Ah, but there is no fortune! Her sister talks so freely of 
being poor and of money losses, that I had no scruple in 
questioning Mademoiselle Awdrey this morning. It seems, 
Monsieur, her father lost nearly everything through a disastrous 
investment, and she will not even have the regulation ‘dot’ 
necessary for a French officer’s wife. Her old aunts live on a 
small property left to them for life, which afterwards passes to 
a cousin. Mademoiselle Awdrey actually tells me that she will 
have to earn her own living. She proposes, so she says, to learn 
type-writing and shorthand, and we have arranged that when I 
go in for politics and become a gros bonnet, a senator, or some- 
thing of that sort, I am to make her my private secretary. Is it 
true that in England a young girl like that would be allowed to 
go out in the world and earn money by type-writing ?” 

“Quite true,’ said Heron drily. “But do you think that 
Miss Carhew was any more serious than you were, when you 
proposed to make her your secretary ?” 

“ Parbleu, yes! She begged me not to mention the subject to 
Madame Théo, who regards her plan with abhorrence. It is a 
great pity, for if she had even the regulation ‘ dot,’ I might have 
been the means of arranging her future.” 

Sir Simon laughed, struck by the quaintness of such an 
ambition on the part of one so young and frivolous. 

The wind growing wilder drove at them sidelong, sometimes 
with heavy rain scuds. Then the sun would send long sword- 
like beams of light across the beach and the low cliffs and the 
flat country, to the woods that fringed the horizon, the forest 
from whose dark heart the storm-clouds seemed to rise, gathering 
black and menacing before they hurried to the sea. 

The two men climbed the first steps that led up into the 
village, and were glad of the sheltering houses. Women and 
children were gathered in little groups against the sea-wall. 
Anxiety and suspense were in the air, and de Lassans, catching 
the infection, was soon as keen about the safety of the fishing- 
fleet, as he had hitherto been placidly indifferent to it. 

‘Let us come on to the pier,” he said, “then we shall be on 
the spot.” 

The pier was a solid ancient stone structure, built for use, not 
pleasure ; between it and the outward curve of the cliff lay the 
harbour, Some of the boats had come in earlier in the day. 
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The prudent owners of others had refrained from going out. 
Most of the men and all the boys the village owned were on the 
pier watching two boats that were still in the open, tacking 
doggedly. 

“They are having a bad time,” said Sir Simon, “they would 
do better to run for Dieppe, as some of the others have done.” 

“Oh, these fishermen know what they are about,” said De 
Lassans, ready to combat what he considered the Englishman's 
criticism. ‘ Here is the sun again, and the wind lulls.” 

He turned to look at St. Aurélian, its red roofs rain-washed 
and vivid in the sunlight, below deep grey, purpling storm-clouds. 
He noted at one and the same moment this striking effect of 
colour, and a young girl’s approaching figure, clearly outlined 
as the wind made her short blue serge skirt flap and flutter. 
Simon Heron was watching the furthest boat, which had only two 
men in her, he did not look round till he heard De Lassans say: 
“Mademoiselle Awdrey, what are you doing in this galére— 
alone?” 

Before answering Awdrey Carhew put her hands to her blue 
tam o’ shanter and drew it down over her ears as a child does: 

“‘T have been to see old Mére Goulas, who brings us our fish, 
you know! Oh, Monsieur Pierre, go and ask those men if the 
René is in yet?” 

While De Lassans questioned some bystanders, Sir Simon 
Heron moved nearer to the girl and lifted his cap. 

“There are still two boats out,” he said. 

Pierre was back again. “The René is not in yet, she is the 
furthest off of those two, but do not be anxious, she is all right. 
Old Mére Goulas, has she a son on board?” 

“Her two grandsons,” Awdrey answered, “and they are all 
she has. She begged them not to go out. The father and the 
mother were drowned years ago in a coasting vessel.” 

She stopped with a catch in her breath. Heron saw that she 
was very pale and her lips trembled. She had not even looked 
at him, gave no sign of noticing his presence. A violent gust 
caught her and thrust her close against Pierre de Lassans. She 
slipped her arm inside his, and at that moment the rain swooped 
down on them, hissing and rattling on the cobble-stones, blinding 
their eyes, wrapping them in a dense mist. There was a clatter 
of retreating sabots, as the boys ran helter-skelter, shrieking and 
laughing. 

“You must come, you must take shelter,” cried De Lassans, 
“ you will be drenched.” 

But Awdrey stood firm and would not budge. 
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“What does the rain matter?” she cried, “ Mére Goulas is ill, 
she has to sit there and wait, I have promised to be the first to 
tell her when the René is safe in.” 

Already the mist was thinning. Instinctively they all turned 
seaward again and watched the water turn white, under tho 
lashing of the squall, till it seemed to boil up and become one 
with the dense rain. No eyes could penetrate the veil that 
blotted out cliff and sea. All round them men were waiting in 
silence. “Oh, God!” said Awdrey softly, to herself. 

Heron heard her. He was close to her now. He noticed that 
she still held Pierre de Lassans’ arm, and had forgotten that 
Pierre de Lassans existed. 

Her first conscious glance was for him, for he was telling her 
that he could see one boat close under lee of the cliff. 

“ And the other?” cried Awdrey. 

He strained his eyes for a moment. 

“Yes, I can see her,” he said, “she’s all right. See, the 
worst of the squall is over.” 

A few minutes later he turned to her with positive triumph. 

“She’s close, she'll be in in no time. You can go and tell 
the old lady that her boys are safe.” 

She was gazing at him with wide eyes, in which the tears 
were gathering. 

“ Are you certain ?” she said, and heard a joyful murmur break 
from the crowd of fishermen, and shrill exultant shouts from the 
boys. 

“Let one of those gamins go for you,” Pierre suggested, “he 
will be much quicker than you.” 

But Awdrey had started already, stumbling over the slippery 
cobble-stones, fighting the wind, a small determined figure. The 
two men watched her. The smile which was its strong point lit 
up Pierre’s boyish face. 

“ Elle a wn coeur de perle!” he exclaimed. 

A heart of pearl! Heron smiled at the quaint expression, 
and liked the boy for using it. He did not lose sight of Awdrey 
Carhew till she disappeared into a small, low-browed cottage 
wedged in between newer, taller neighbours, an old house that 
had seen many storms and many home-comings. 

The René once safe in port, Sir Simon and De Lassans left the 
pier, and took up a position against the sea-wall, opposite Mére 
Goulas’s cottage. Its door stood open, and from within came a 
clink of china and an old woman’s high-pitched voice. 

They had not waited very long before a little group approached, 
surrounding and making much of two stalwart bard-featured lads, 
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who lurched along in heavy sea-boots, their drenched burnt 
sienna coloured clothes steaming in the sunshine. 

“Here come the grandsons,” said Sir Simon, “they are fine 
young sea-dogs.” 

“Just such Joups de mer,” said Pierre, “as have fought you 
English in a thousand fights. Ah, there she is!” 

Awdrey was at the open door. She had heard the voices and 
the trampling feet: she leaned out, smiled and disappeared. The 
two young sea-dogs and their following drew nearer, then all of 
a sudden there was a hesitation, a backward movement, and a 
movement which pushed the two brothers forward. The doorway 
was framing two figures. Awdrey stood on the threshold and 
beside her, grasping her arm, on old weather-beaten woman, bent 
yet sturdy, who peered uncertainly into the sunshine which lit 
up Awdrey’s pale face and turned her hair into red gold. 

The sea-dogs grew sheepish, pulled their caps off. The group 
behind them spread out into a circle. Mére Goulas’ voice rose 
shrill and reproachful, till it reached the two men by the sea 
wall: 

“ Mauvais gars, who would not believe their grandmother, who 
would not take an old woman’s warning ! ” 

Mére Goulas was notoriously weather-wise ; there was a general 
laugh. 

The circle parted and amid a respectful murmur, a general 
uncapping, Awdrey crossed the road. 

Pierre hurried to meet her and spoke to her in a lowered voice. 
Sir Simon Heron noting how she coloured and looked up at him, 
said to himself: “It is a pity he cannot marry her and arrange 
her future in that way. It is just like a Frenchman not to 
think of marrying a girl himself, and yet feel a benevolent 
anxiety to'find her a husband—probably with an eye to future 
eventualities.” 

The young man was displaying a superfluous anxiety, 
“ fussing,” as Awdrey called it. He assured her that she must 
be wet through. 

“As if a little wet could possibly hurt mo!” exclaimed the 
girl; “at home I am out in all weathers and never even use an 
umbrella, look, I have only a stick to-day. Do you think I am 
made of sugar? But I had best walk quickly back, before it 
rains any more.” 

She added the last sentence after Sir Simon had joined them, 
and her manner became suddenly stiff and constrained. She 
was grateful to the wind for making all conversation difficult as 
they pursued their way along the beach. 
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It was blowing a steady gale. The sky had cleared, except on 
the seaward horizon, where piled cloud masses still lowered darkly. 
De Lassans was fascinated by their reflection on the water, a 
purple black band that faded before a spreading silvery bright- 
ness. He lingered to watch it, and Sir Simon took his chance: 

“ Miss Carhew,” he said, “I am anxious to speak to you, 
where we shall not be interrupted. I wish you would be very 
kind, and come out after tea for a furn on the Casino terrace. 
Will you ?” 

Awdrey was gazing at him with candidly astonished, reproachful 
eyes. She said: “I am very surprised that you should ask me 
to do such a thing. I do not wish to speak to you, anywhere, 
anyhow.” 

“You have been told not to?” questioned Sir Simon quickly. 

“T do not wish to—is not that enough?” 

Sir Simon Heron smiled unpleasantly. “I am not quite 
certain that it is,” he said. 

Pierre was beside them, and became talkative again after an 
unusual lapse into silence. 

“You have never told me,” he said to Awdrey, “what made 
you come over to the village, an extraordinary idea in such 
weather, what my mother would call a Scotch idea, if you and 
Sir Simon will forgive my saying so.” 

“Mere Goulas had not been near us for three days,” said 
Awdrey, briefly. “I went to look her up. I guessed she 
was ill.” 

They were nearing the row of villas. Awdrey stopped and 
remarked that she had better take a short cut up the cliff path, 
and so home. De Lassans asked Sir Simon to excuse him, as he 
must escort Miss Carhew to her house. 

After having left them and gone on a few steps, Heron looked 
back. Awdrey and her companion were climbing the cliff by a 
path which was evidently slippery. Pierre nearly fell prone, and 
Awdrey laughing, offered him the end of her walking-stick, so 
that she might help him up and on. 

“She is a child,” thought Heron, “and my first impression 
was nearest the truth. She is not a sham ingénue, not even a 
minx. She has learnt no artifices—so far. She is a child—who 
would suppose seeing her to-day that she could be more than 
sixteen? And she is completely under her sister's influence.” 

Knowing her even so little as he did, he could but acknowledge 
how certainly six years ago she would have trusted Jock with a 
child’s implicit faith, and must have suffered a child’s bitter 
whole-hearted disappointment. 
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Whatever share of blame and responsibility rested justly upon 
others, the trick was a cruel trick, and it was Jock who had 
played it. 

Having reached the road, Awdrey became serious once more, 
and silent. She was wondering whether her conduct towards 
Sir Simon Heron would satisfy Theo—if she described it to her. 
She did not intend to describe it or even mention that she had 
seen him. Theo had been so odd of late, so excitable and easily 
irritated. And she shrank from hearing her use, as she certainly 
would, violent expressions against the man whom she had once 
loved. 

“Surely I was horrid enough,” she thought, “and he was so 
nice to me about the boats, and I do believe he really cared— 
much more than Pierre did. But what business had he to ask 
me to meet him? That was ‘calm’!” 

Men were often astonishingly “calm.” So much she had 
learnt since she came out, and had stayed with Theo as a grown- 
up girl. They tried how far they could go, and were quite ready 
to let a girl do silly things, that would make her “ talked about.” 
The aunts had never warned her of this propensity. Perhaps 
when they were young and went to all the county balls, and 
archery meetings, men were different, or else the girls who were 
forbidden to dance more than three times in one evening with the 
same partner, had learnt the art of keeping them in their proper 
place. It ;was an art she herself had tried to practice, till 
expressly discouraged by Theo, who told her that by “snubbing ” 
men she would merely make herself enemies, whereas it was a 
girl’s business to make friends. Had she made Sir Simon Heron 
her enemy? His eyes, meeting hers keenly, had looked angry for 
a moment, and not in the least ashamed. He ought to have been 
ashamed. In the coolest way, he had asked her to make an 
assignation with him. Was it possible that he was anxious, with 
so little excuse, to amuse himself at her expense? It seemed 
incredible. A sudden luminous idea took possession of her. Sir 
Simon Heron wished to make it up with Theo. 


(To be continued.) 











